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CHAPTER XII. 
OVER IT. 


On leaving the house Bessie and John took their way down the long 
avenue of blue gums. This avenue was old Silas Croft’s particular 


pride, for although it had only been planted for about twenty 
years, the trees, which in the divine climate and virgin soil of the 
Transvaal grow at the most extraordinary rate, were for the most 
part very lofty, and as thick in the stem as English oaks of a 
hundred and fifty years’ standing. The avenue was not over wide, 
and the trees were planted quite close one to another, with the 
result that their brown, pillar-like stems shot up for many feet 
without a branch, whilst high overhead the boughs crossed and in- 
termingled in such a way as to form a leafy tunnel, through which 
one looked at the landscape beyond as one does through a telescope. 

Down this charming avenue John and Bessie walked, and on 
reaching its limit turned to the right and followed a little foot- 
path winding in and out of the rocks that built up the plateau on 
the hillside on which the house stood. Presently this led them 
through the orchard, and then came a bare strip of veldt, a very 
dangerous spot in a thunderstorm, but a great safeguard to the 
house and trees round it, for the ironstone cropped up here, and 
from the house one might generally see flash after flash striking 
down on to it, and even running and zigzagging about its surface. 
To the left of this were some cultivated lands, and in front of 
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them the plantation in which John was anxious to inspect some 
recently planted wattles. 

They walked right to the copse without saying a word. It 
was surrounded by a ditch and a low sod wall, whereon Bessie 
seated herself, saying that she would wait there till he had looked 
at the trees, as she was afraid of the puff-adders, of which a large 
and thriving family were known to live in the plantation. 

John assented, remarking that the puff-adders were brutes, 
and that he must have some pigs turned in to destroy them, 
which the pigs do by munching them up, apparently without 
unpleasant consequences to themselves, and then departed on his 
errand, wending his way gingerly through the feathery black 
wattles. It did not take long, and he saw no puff-adders. When 
he had finished looking at the young trees, he returned, still 
walking delicately as Agag. On getting to the border of the 
plantation he paused to look at Bessie, who was some twenty 
paces from him, perched sideways on the low sod wall, and 
framed, as it were, in the full rich light of the setting sun. Her 
hat was off, for the sun had lost its burning force, and the hand 
that held it hung idly by her, while her eyes were fixed on the 
horizon flaming with all the varied glories of the African sunset. 
He gazed at her sweet face and lissom form, and some lines that 
he had read years before floated idly into his mind— 


The little curls about her head 

Were all her crown of gold, 

Her delicate arms drooped downwards 
In slender mould, 

As white-veined leaves of lilies 

Curve and fold, 

She moved to measure of music, 

As a swan sails the stream— 

He had got as far as this when she turned and saw him, and 
he gave up the poetry in the presence of one who might well have 
inspired it. 

‘What are you looking at?’ she said with a smile: ‘the 
sunset ?’ 

‘No; I was looking at you.’ 

‘Then you might have been better employed with the sunset,’ 
she answered, turning her head quickly. ‘Look at it! Did 
you ever see such a sunset? We sometimes get them like that 
at this time of year when the thunderstorms are about.’ 

She was right; it was glorious. The heavy clouds which a 
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couple of hours before had been rolling like celestial hearses across 
the azure deeps were now aflame with glory. Some of them 
glowed like huge castles wrapped in fire, others with the dull red 
heat of burning coal. The eastern sky was one sheet of burnished 
gold that slowly grew to red, and higher yet to orange and the 
faintest rose. To the left departing sunbeams rested lovingly on 
grey Quathlamba’s crests, even firing the eternal snows that lay 
upon his highest peak, and writing once more upon their white- 
ness the record of another day fulfilled. Lower down the sky 
floated little clouds, flame-flakes fallen from the burning mass 
above, and on the earth beneath lay great depths of shadow barred 
with the brightness of the dying light. 

John stood and looked at it, and its living, glowing beauty 
seemed to fire his imagination, as it fired earth and heaven, in such 
sort that the torch of love lit upon his heart like the sunbeams 
on the mountain tops. Then from the celestial beauty of the 
skies he turned to contemplate the earthly beauty of the woman 
who sat there before him, and found that also fair. Whether 
it was the contemplation of the glories of Nature—for there is 
always a suspicion of melancholy in beautiful things—or whatever 
it was, her face had a touch of sadness on it that he had never 
seen before, and which certainly added to its charm as a shadow 
adds to the charm of the light. 

‘What are you thinking of, Bessie ?’ he asked. 

She looked up, and he saw that her lips were quivering a little. 
‘ Well, do you know,’ she said, ‘I was, oddly enough, thinking of 
my mother. I can only just remember her, a woman with a thin 
sweet face. I remember one evening she was sitting in front of 
a house just as the sun was setting like it is now, and I was play- 
ing by her, when suddenly she called me to her and kissed me, 
and then pointed to the red clouds that were gathered in the sky 
and said, “ I wonder if you will ever think of me, dear, when I have 
passed through those golden gates?” I did not understand what 
she meant then, but somehow I have remembered the words, and 
though she died so long ago I do often think of her ;’ and two 
large tears rolled down her face as she spoke. 

Few men can bear to see a sweet and pretty woman in tears, and 
this little incident was too much for John, whose caution and doubts 
all went to the winds together, and have not since been heard of. 

‘ Bessie,’ he said, ‘ don’t cry, dear; please, don’t! I can’t bear 


to see you cry.’ 
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She looked up as though to remonstrate at his words, and then 
looked down again. 

‘ Listen, Bessie,’ he went on awkwardly enough, ‘I have got 
something to say to you. I want to ask you if—if, in short, you 
will marry me. Wait a bit, don’t say anything yet; you know me 
pretty well by now. Iam no chicken, dear, and I have knocked 
about the world a good deal, and had one or two love affairs 
like other people. But, Bessie, I never met such a sweet woman, 
or, if you will let me say it, such a lovely woman as you, and if 
you will have me, dear, I think that I shall be the luckiest man 
in South Africa ;’ and he stopped, not exactly knowing what else 
to say, and the time had not come for action, if indeed it was to 
come at all. 

When she first realised the drift of his talk Bessie had flushed 
up to the eyes, and then the blood had sunk back to her breast, 
and left her as pale as a lily. She loved the man, and they were 
happy words to her, and she was satisfied with them, though 
perhaps some women might have thought that they left a good 
deal to be desired. But Bessie was not of an exacting nature. 

At last she spoke. 

‘Are you sure,’ she said, ‘that you mean all this? I mean 
sometimes people say things of a sudden, upon an impulse, and 
then afterwards they wish that they never had been said. If that 
was so it would be rather awkward supposing I were to say “ yes,” 
you know.’ 

‘Of course I am sure,’ he said indignantly. 

‘You see,’ went on Bessie, poking at the sod wall with the 
stick she held in her hand, ‘ perhaps in this place you might be 
putting an exaggerated value on me. You think I am pretty 
because you see nobody but Kafir and Boer women, and it would 
be the same with everything. I’m not fit to marry a man like 
you,’ she went on, with a sudden burst of distress ; ‘I have never 
seen anything or anybody. Iam nothing but an ignorant, half- 
educated farmer girl, with nothing to recommend me, and no 
fortune except my looks. You are different to me; you are a 
man of the world, and if ever you went back to England I should 
be a drag on you, and you would be ashamed of me and my 
colonial ways. If it had been Jess now, it would have been 
different, for she has more brains in her little finger than I have 
in my whole body.’ 

Somehow this mention of Jess jarred upon John’s nerves, and 
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chilled him like a breath of cold wind on a hot day. He wanted 
to put Jess out of his mind just now. 

‘My dear Bessie,’ he broke in, ‘why do you suppose such 
things? I can assure you that, if you appeared in a London 
drawing-room, you would put most of the women in it into the 
shade. Notthat there is much chance of my frequenting London 
drawing-rooms again,’ he added. 

‘Oh, yes! I may be good-looking ; I don’t say that I am not ; 
but can’t you understand I don’t want you to marry me just 
because I am a pretty woman, as the Kafirs marry their wives. 
If you marry me at all I want you to marry me because you care 
for me, the real me, not my eyes and my hair. Oh, I don’t know 
what to answer you ! I don’t, indeed!’ and she began to cry softly. 

‘Bessie, dear Bessie!’ said John, who was pretty well beside 
himself by this time, ‘just tell me honestly—do you care about 
me? Iam not worth much, I know, but if you do all this just goes 
for nothing,’ and he took her hand and drew her towards him, so 
that she half slipped, half got off the sod wall and stood face to 
face with him, for she was a tall woman, and they were very nearly 
of a height. 

Twice she raised her beautiful eyes to his to answer and twice 
her courage failed her, and then at last the truth broke from her 
almost with a cry :— 

‘Oh, John, I love you with all my heart!’ 

And now I think that we may drop a veil over the rest of these 
proceedings, for there are some things that should be sacred, even 
from the pen of the historian, and the first transports of the love 
of a pure woman is one of them. 

Suffice it to say that they sat there side by side on that sod 
wall, and were as happy as people ought to be under such cireum- 
stances, till the glory departed from the western sky and the 
world grew cold and pale, till the night came down and hid the 
mountains, and only the stars and they were left to look out 
across the dusky distances of the wilderness of plain. 


Meanwhile a very different scene was being enacted up at the 
house half a mile away. 

Not more than ten minutes after Jolin and his lady-love had 
departed on that fateful walk to look at the young trees, Frank 
Muller’s stalwart form, mounted on his great black horse, was to 
be seen leisurely advancing towards the blue gum avenue. Jantjé 
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was lurking about between the stems of the trees in the peculiar 
fashion that is characteristic of the Hottentot, and which doubt- 
less is bred into him after tens of centuries of tracking animals 
and hiding from foes. There he was, slipping from trunk to 
trunk, and gazing round him as though he expected each instant 
to discover the assegai of an ambushed foe or to hear the footfall 
of some savage beast of prey. There was absolutely no reason 
why he should be carrying on in this fashion; he was simply 
indulging his natural instincts where he thought nobody would 
observe him. Life at Mooifontein was altogether too tame and 
civilised for Jantjé’s taste, and he absolutely needed periodical 
recreations of this sort. Like a civilised child he longed for wild 
beasts and enemies, and if there were none handy he found a 
reflected satisfaction in making a pretence of their presence. 

Presently, however, whilst they were yet a long way off, his 
quick ear caught the sound of the horse’s footfalls, and he 
straightened himself and listened. Not satisfied with the results, 
he laid himself down, put his ear to the ground, and gave a guttural 
grunt of satisfaction. 

‘Baas Frank’s black horse,’ he muttered to himself. ‘The 
black horse has a cracked heel, and one foot hits the ground more 
softly than the others. What is Baas Frank coming here for? 
After Missie [Bessie] I think. He would be mad if he knew that 
Missie went down to the plantation with Baas Niel just now. 
People go into plantations to kiss each other’ (Jantjé was not 
far out there), ‘and it would make Baas Frank mad if he knew 
that. He would strike me if I told him, or I would tell him.’ 

The horse’s hoofs were getting near by now, so Jantjé slipped 
as easily and naturally as a snake into a thick tuft of rank grass 
that grew between the blue gums, and waited. Nobody would 
have guessed that that tuft of grass hid a human being; not even 
a Boer would have guessed it, unless he had happened to walk 
right on to the spy, and then it would have been a chance but that 
the Hottentot would have managed to avoid being trodden on 
and escaped detection. There was, again, no reason why he should 
hide himself in this fashion, except that it pleased him to do so. - 

Présently the big horse approached, and the snakelike 
' Hottentot raised his head ever so little and peered out with his 
beady black eyes through the strawlike grass stems. They fell 
on Muller’s cold face. It was evident that he was in a reflective 
mood—in an angrily reflective mood. So absorbed was he that 
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he nearly let his horse, which was also absorbed by the near 
prospect of a comfortable stall, put his foot into a big hole that a 
wandering antbear had amused himself on the previous night by 
digging right in the centre of the road. 

‘What is Baas Frank thinking of, I wonder?’ said Jantjé to 
himself as horse and man passed within four feet of him. Then 
rising, he crossed the road, and slipping round by a back way like 
a fox from a covert, was standing at the stable-door with a vacant 
and utterly unobservant expression of face some seconds before 
the black horse and its rider had reached the house. 

‘I will give them one more chance, just one more,’ thought 
the handsome Boer, or rather half-breed (for it will be remembered 
that his mother was English), ‘and if they won’t take it, then let 
their fate be upon their own heads. To-morrow I go to the 
bymakaar at Paarde Kraal to take counsel with Paul Kriiger and 
Pretorius, and the other “ fathers of the land,” as they call them- 
selves. If I throw in my weight against rebellion there will be no 
rebellion ; if I urge it there will be, and if Om Silas will not give 
me Bessie, and Bessie will not marry me, I will urge it even if 
it plunge the whole country in war from the Cape to Waterberg. 
Patriotism! Independence! Taxes !—that is what they all cry 
till they begin to believe it themselves. Bah! those are not the 
things that I would go to war for; but ambition and revenge, ah! 
that is another thing. I would kill them all if they stood in 
my way, all except Bessie. If war breaks out, who will hold up 
a hand to help the “ verdomde Englesmann”? They would all 
be afraid. And it is not my fault. Can I help it if I love that 
woman? Can I help it if my blood dries up with longing for 
her, and if I lie awake hour by hour of nights, ay, and weep— 
I, Frank Muller, who saw the murdered bodies of my father and 
my mother and shed no tear—because she hates me and will not 
look favourably upon me ? 

‘Oh, woman! woman! They talk of ambition and of avarice, 
and of self-preservation as the keys of character and action, 
but what force is there to move us like a woman? A little thing, 
a weak fragile thing—a toy from which the rain will wash the 
paint and of which the rust will stop the working, and yet a 
thing that can shake the world and pour out blood like water, and 
bring down sorrow like the rain. So! I stand bythe boulder. A 
touch and it will go crashing down the mountainside so that the 
world hears it. Shall I send it? It is all one to me. Let Bessie 
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and Om Silas judge. I would slaughter every Englishman in the 
Transvaal to gain Bessie—ay! and every Boer too, and throw all 
the natives in;’ and he laughed aloud, and struck the great black 
horse, making it plunge and caper gallantly. 

‘And then,’ he went on, giving his ambition wing, ‘ when I 
have got Bessie and we have kicked all these Englishmen out 
of the land, in a very few years I shall rule this country, and what 
next? Why, then I will stir up the Dutch feeling in Natal and 
in the old colony, and we will push the Englishmen back into the 
sea, make a clean sweep of the natives, only keeping enough for 
servants, and have a united South Africa, like that poor silly man 
Burgers used to prate of, but did not know how to bring about. 
A united Dutch South Africa and Frank Muller to rule it! Well, 
such things have been, and may be again. Give me forty years 
of life and strength, and we shall see ; 

Just then he reached the verandah of the house, and, dismiss- 
ing his secret ambitions from his mind, Frank Muller dismounted 
and entered. In the sitting-room he found Silas Croft reading a 
newspaper. 

‘ Good-day, Om Silas,’ he said, extending his hand. 

‘Good-day, Meinheer Frank Muller,’ replied the old man 
coldly, for John had told him of the incident at the shooting-party 
which had so nearly ended fatally, and though he had made no 
remark he had formed his own conclusions. 

‘What are you reading in the “ Volkstem,” Om Silas—about 
the Bezuidenhout affair ?’ 

‘No; what was that ?’ 

‘It was that the volk are rising against you English, that is all. 
The sheriff seized Bezuidenhout’s waggon in execution of taxes, 
and put it up to sale at Potchefstroom. But the volk kicked the 
auctioneer off the waggon and hunted him round the town; and 
now Governor Lanyon is sending Raaf down with power to swear 
in special constables and enforce the law at Potchefstroom. He 
might as well try to stopariver by throwing stones. Let me 
see, the big meeting at Paarde Kraal was to have been on the 





fifteenth of December, now it is to be on the eighth, and then we » 


shall see if it will be peace or war.’ 

‘ Peace or war ?’ answered the old man testily. ‘ That has been 
the cry for years. How many big meetings have there been since 
Shepstone annexed the country? Six, I think. And what has 
come of it all? Just nothing but talk, And what can come 
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of it? Suppose the Boers did fight, what would the end of it 
be? They would be beaten, and a lot of people would be killed, 
and that would be the end of it. You don’t suppose that England 
would give in to a handful of Boers, do you? What did General 
Wolseley say the other day at the dinner at Potchefstroom? 
Why, that the country would never be given up, because no 
Government, Conservative, Liberal, or Radical, would dare to do 
such a thing. And now this new Gladstone Government has 
telegraphed the same thing, so what is the use of all the talk and 
childishness? Tell me that, Frank Muller.’ 

Muller laughed as he answered, ‘ You are all very simple 
people, you English. Don’t you know that a government is like a 
woman who cries “ No, no, no,” and kisses you all the time? If 
there is noise enough, your British Government will eat its words 
and give Wolseley, and Shepstone, and Bartle Frere, and Lanyon, 
and all of them the lie. Thisisa bigger business than you think 
for, Om Silas. Of course all these meetings and talk are got up. _ 
The people are angry because of the English way of dealing with 
the natives, and because they have to pay taxes ; and they think 
that, now that you English have paid their debts and smashed up 
Sikukuni and Cetewayo, they would like to have the land back. 
They were glad enough for you to take it at first; now it is 
another matter. But still that is not much. If they were left to 
themselves nothing would come of it except talk, for many of 
them are very glad that the land should be English. But the 
men who pull the strings are down in the Cape. They want to 
drive every Englishman out of South Africa. When Shepstone 
annexed the Transvaal he turned the scale against the Dutch 
element and broke up the plans they have been laying for years 
to make a big anti-English republic of the whole country. If the 
Transvaal remains English there is an end of their hopes, for only 
ihe Free State remains, and that is hemmed in. That is why 
they are so angry, and that is why their tools are stirring the 
people up. They mean to make them fight now, and I think that 
they will succeed. If the Boers win the day they will declare 
themselves; if not, you will hear nothing of them, and the Boers 
will bear the brunt of it. They are very cunning people the Cape 
“ patriots,” but they look well after themselves.’ 

Silas Croft looked troubled and made no answer, and Frank 
Muller rose and stared out of the window. 

11—5 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


FRANK MULLER SHOWS HIS HAND. 


PRESENTLY Muller turned round. ‘Do you know why I have told 
you all this, Om Silas ?’ he asked. 

‘No.’ 

‘Because I want you to understand that you and all the Eng- 
lishmen in this country are in a very dangerous position. The 
war is coming, and whether it goes for you or against you, you 
must suffer. You Englishmen have many enemies. You have 
got all the trade and own nearly half the land, and you are always 
standing up for the black people, whom the Boers hate. It will 
go hard with youif there is a war. You will be shot and your 
houses will be burnt, and if you lose the day, those who escape 
will be driven out of the country. It willbe the Transvaal for the 
Transvaalers, then, and Africa for the Africanders.’ 

‘Well, Frank Muller, and if all this should come to pass, what 
of it? Whatare youdriving at, Frank Muller? You don’t show 
me your hand like this for nothing.’ 

The Boer laughed. ‘Of course I don’t, Om Silas. Well, if 
you want to know, I will tell you what I mean. I mean that I 
alone can protect you and your place and people in the bad times 
that are coming. I have more influence in the land than you 
know of. Perhaps even, I could stave off the war, and if it suited 
me to do so I would do it. At the least I could keep you from 
being harmed, that I know. But I have my price, Om Silas, as 
we all have, and it must be money down and no credit.’ 

‘I don’t understand you and your dark sayings,’ said the old 
man coldly. ‘I am astraightforward man, and if you will tell me 
what you mean I will give you my answer; if not, I don’t see the 
good of our going on talking.’ 

‘Very well; I will tell you what I mean. I mean Bessie. I 
mean that I love your niece and want to marry her—ay, I mean 


to marry her by fair means or foul—and that she will have nothing 


to say tome.’ 

‘And what have I to do with that, Frank Muller? The girl 
is her own mistress. I cannot dispose of her in marriage, even if 
I wanted to, as though she were a colt or an ox. You must plead 
your own suit and take your own answer.’ 

‘I have pleaded my suit and I have got my answer,’ answered 
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the Boer with passion. ‘Don’t you understand she will have 
nothing to say to me. She is in love with that damned rooibaatje 
Niel whom you have brought up here. She is in love with him, 
I say, and will not look at me.’ 

‘ Ah,’ replied Silas Croft calmly, ‘is it so? Then she shows 
very good taste, for John Niel is an honest man, Frank Muller, 
and you are not. Listen to me,’ he went on, with a sudden out- 
burst of passion; ‘I tell you that you are a dishonourable man 
and a villain. I tell you that you murdered the Hottentot 


. Jantjé’s father, mother, and uncle in cold blood when you were 


yet a lad. I tell you that the other day you tried to murder John 
Niel, pretending to mistake him for a buck! And now you, who 
petitioned for this country to be taken over by the Queen, and 
have gone round singing out your loyalty at the top of your 
voice, come and tell me that you are plotting to bring about 
an insurrection and to plunge the land into war, and ask me for 
Bessie as the price of your protection! And now I will tell you 
something in answer, Frank Muller,’ and the old man rose up, 
his keen eyes flashing in wrath, and, straightening his bent frame, 
pointed towards the door. ‘Go out of that door and never 
come through it again. I rely upon God and the English nation. 
to protect me, and not on such as you, and I would rather see 
my dear Bessie dead in her coffin than married to a knave and 
traitor and a murderer like Frank Muller. Go!’ 

The Boer turned white with fury as he listened. Twice he 
tried to speak and failed, and when the words did come they were 
so choked and laden with passion as to be scarcely audible. 
When thwarted he was liable to these accesses of rage, and they, 
figuratively speaking, spoilt his character. Could he have kept 
his head, he would have been a perfect and triumphant villain, but 
as it was, the carefully planned and audacious rascality of years 
was always apt to be swept away by the sudden gale of his furious 
passion. It was in such an outburst of rage that he had assaulted 
Jobn in the inn yard at Wakkerstroom, and thereby put him on 
his guard against him, and now it mastered him once more. 

‘Very well, Silas Croft,’ he said at last, ‘I will go; but mark 
this, I will come back, and. when I come it shall be with men 
armed with rifles. I will burn this pretty place of yours, that you 
are so proud of, over your head, and I will kill you and your friend 
the Englishman, and take Bessie away, and very soon she shall be 
glad enough to marry Frank Muller; but then I will not marry 
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her—no, not if she goes on her knees to me—and she shall go 
on her knees often enough. We will see then what God and 
the English nation will do to protect you. God and the English 
nation! Call on the sheep and the horses; call on the rocks and 
the trees, and you will get a better answer.’ 

‘Go!’ thundered the old man, ‘or by the God you blaspheme 
I will put a bullet through you,’ and he reached towards a rifle 
that hung over the mantelpiece, ‘ or my Kafirs shall whip you off 
the place.’ : 

Frank Muller waited for no more. He turned and went. It 
was dark now, but there was still some light in the sky at the end 
of the blue gums avenue, and as he rode away against it he made 
out Bessie’s tall and graceful form softly outlined upon the darken- 
ing night. John had left her to see about some pressing matter 
connected with the farm, and there she stood, filled with the great 
joy of a woman who has found her love, and loth as yet to break 
its spell by entering again into the daily round of common life. 

There she stood, a type and symbol of all that is beautiful 
and gracious in this rough world, the lovelights shining in her 
blue eyes and thoughts of happy gratitude to the Giver of all 
good rising from her heart to Heaven, drawn up thither, as it 
were, by the warmth of her pure passion, as the dew mists of the 
morning are drawn upward by the sun. There she was so good, 
so happy, and so sweet ; an answer to the world’s evil, a symbol of 
the world’s joy, and an incarnation of the world’s beauty! Who 
but a merciful and almighty Father can create children such as 
she, so lovely, so lovable, and set them on the world as He sets 
the stars upon the sky to light it and make beholders think of 
holy things, and who but man could have the heart to turn such 
as she to the base uses to which they are daily turned ? 

Presently she heard the horse’s hoofs, and looked up, so that 
the faint light fell full upon her face, idealising it, and making its 
passion-breathing beauty seem more of Heaven than of earth. 
There was some look upon it, some indefinable light that day— 
such is the power that love has to infuse all human things with 


the tint of his own splendour—that it went even to the heart of — 


the wild and evil man who adored her with the deep and savage 
force of his dark nature. For a moment he paused half regretful, 
half afraid. Was it well to meddle with her, and to build up 
plans for her overthrow and that of all she clung to? Would it not 
be better to let her be, to go his way and leave her to go hers, in 
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peace? She did not look quite like a woman standing there, but 
more like something belonging to another world, some subject of 
a higher power. Men of powerful but undisciplined intellect 
like Frank Muller are never entirely free from superstition, how- 
ever free they may be from religion, and he grew superstitious as 
he was apt todo. Might there not be an unknown penalty for 
treading such a flower as that into the mire—into mire mixed 
perchance with the blood of those she loved ? 

For a few seconds he hesitated. Should he throw up the 
whole thing, leave the rebellion to look after itself, marry one of 
Hans Coetzee’s daughters, and trek to the old colony, or Bechua- 
naland, or anywhere? His hand began to tighten on his bridle- 
rein and the horse to answer to the pressure. As a first step 
towards it he would turn away to the left and avoid her, when 
suddenly the thought of his successful rival flashed into his mind. 
What, leave her with thatman? Never! He had rather kill her 
with his own hand. In another second he had sprung from his 
horse, and, before she had guessed who it was, was standing face to 
face with her. Thestrength of his jealous desire overpowered him. 

‘Ah, I thought he had come after Missie,’ said Jantjé, who, 
pursuing his former tactics, was once more indulging his passion 
of slinking about behind trees and in tufts of grass. ‘ Now what 
will Missie say ?’ 

‘How are you, Bessie?’ he said in a quiet voice, but she, 
looking into his face, saw that it belied his voice. It was alive 
with evil passions that seemed to make it positively lurid, an effect 
that its undoubted beauty only intensified. 

‘I am quite well, thank you, Mr. Muller,’ she answered as she 
began to move homewards, commanding her voice as well as she 
could, but feeling dreadfully frightened and lonely. She knew 
something of her admirer’s character, and feared to be left alone 
with him so far from any help, for nobody was about now, and 
they were more than three hundred yards from the house. 

He stood before her so that she could not pass without actually 
pushing past him. ‘ Why are you in such a hurry?’ he said. 
‘You were standing still enough just now.’ 

‘It is time for me to be getting in. I want to see about the 
supper.’ 

‘The supper can wait awhile, Bessie, and I cannot wait. I 
am going off to Paarde Kraal to-morrow at daybreak, and I want 


to say good-bye to you first.’ 
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‘Good-bye,’ she said, more frightened than ever at his curious 
constrained manner, and she held out her hand. 

He took it and held it. 

‘Please let me go,’ she said. 

‘Not till you have heard what I have to say. Look here, 
Bessie, I love you with all my heart. I know you think I am 
only a Boer, but Iam more than that. I have been to the Cape 
and seen the world. I have brains, and can see and understand 
things, and if you will marry me I will lift you up. You shall be 
one of the greatest ladies in Africa, though I am only plain Frank 
Muller now. Great things are going to happen in the country, 
and I shall be at the head of them, or near it. No, don’t try 
to get away. I tell you I love you, you don’t know how. I 
am dying for you. Oh! can’t you believe me, my darling! my 
darling! Yes, I will kiss you,’ and in an agony of passion, that 
her resistance only fired the more, he flung his strong arms round 
her and drew her to his breast, fight as she would. 

But at this opportune moment an unexpected diversion 
occurred, of which the hidden Jantjé was the cause. Seeing that 
matters were getting serious, and being afraid to show himself lest 
Frank Muller should kill him then and there, as he would indeed 
have been quite capable of doing, he hit upon another expedient, 
to the service of which he brought a ventriloquistic power which 
is not uncommon among natives. Suddenly the silence was 
broken by a frightful and prolonged wail that seemed to shape 
itself into the word ‘ Frank,’ and to proceed from the air just 
above the struggling Bessie’s head. The effect produced upon 
Muller was something wonderful. 

‘ Allemachter !’ he cried, looking up, ‘ it is my mother’s voice!’ 

‘Frank!’ wailed the voice again, and he let go of Bessie in 
his perplexity and fear, and turned round to try and discover 
whence the sound proceeded—a circumstance that the young 
lady took advantage of to beat a rapid if not very dignified retreat. 

‘Frank! Frank! Frank!’ wailed and howled the voice now 


overhead, now on this side, now on that, till at last Muller, 


thoroughly mystified and feeling his superstitious fears rising 
apace as the moaning sound flitted about beneath the dark arch 
of the gum-trees, made a rush for his horse, which was standing 
snorting and trembling in every limb. It is almost as easy to 
work upon the superstitious fears of a dog or a horse as upon 
those of a man, but Muller, not being aware of this, took the 
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animal’s alarm as a clear indication of the uncanny nature of the 
voice. With a single bound he sprang into his saddle, and as he 
did so the woman’s voice wailed out once more— 

‘ Frank, thou shalt die in blood as I did, Frank!’ 

Muller turned livid with fear, and the cold perspiration 
streamed from his face. He was a bold man enough in a general 
way, but this was too much for his nerves. 

‘It is my mother’s voice, it is her very words!’ he called out 
aloud, and then, dashing his spurs into his horse’s flanks, he went 
like a flash away from the accursed spot ; nor did he draw rein till 
he came to his own place ten miles away. ‘Twice the horse fell in 
the darkness, for there was no moon, the second time throwing 
him heavily, but he only dragged it up with a curse, and spring- 
ing into the saddle again fled on as before. 

Thus did the man who did not hesitate to plot and to execute 
the cruel slaughter of unoffending men cower beneath the fancied 
echo of a dead woman’s voice! Truly human nature is full of 
contradictions. 

When the thunder of the horse’s hoofs grew faint Jantjé 
emerged from one of his hiding-places, and, throwing himself 
down in the centre of the dusty road, kicked and rolled with 
delight, shaking all the while with an inward joy that his habits 
of caution would not permit him to give audible vent to. ‘His 
mother’s voice, his mother’s words,’ he quoted to himself. ‘How 
should he know that Jantjé remembers the old woman’s voice—-ay, 
and the words that the devil in her spoke too? Hee! hee! hee!’ 

Finally he departed to eat his supper of beef, which he had cut 
off an unfortunate ox that had that morning expired of a myste- 
rious complication of diseases, filled with a happy sense that he 
had not lived that day in vain. 

Bessie fled without stopping till she reached the orange-trees 
in front of the verandah, where, reassured by the lights from the 
windows, she paused to consider. Not that she was troubled by 
Jantjé’s mysterious howling; indeed, she was too preoccupied 
to give it a second thought. What she was debating was 
whether she should say anything about her encounter with Frank 
Muller. Young ladies are not, asa rule, too fond of informing 
their husbands or lovers that somebody has kissed them, first, 
because they know that it will force them to make a disturbance 
and possibly to place themselves in a ridiculous position; and, 
secondly, because they fear lest suspicious man might take the 
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story with a grain of salt, and might even suggest that they were 
themselves to blame. Both these reasons presented themselves 
to Bessie’s practical mind, and also the further one, namely, that 
he had not kissed her after all, so on a rapid review of the whole 
case she came to the decision to say nothing to John about it, and 
only enough to her uncle to get him to forbid Frank Muller the 
house—an unnecessary precaution, as the reader will remember. 
Then, after pausing for a few seconds to pick a branch of orange 
blossom and to become herself generally, which, not being hysteri- 
cally inclined, she very soon did, she quietly entered the house as 
though nothing had happened. The very first person she met 
was John himself, who had come in by the back way. He laughed 
at her orange-blossom bouquet, and said that it was most appro- 
priate, and then proceeded to embrace her tenderly in the passage ; 
and indeed he would have been a poor sort of lover if he had not. 
It was exactly at this juncture that old Silas Croft happened to 
open the sitting-room door and come full upon this tender and 
attractive tableau. 

‘Well, I never!’ said the old gentleman. ‘What is the 
meaning of all this, Bessie ?’ 

Of course there was nothing for it but to come in and explain 
the facts of the case, which John did with much humming and 
ha-ing and a general awkwardness of manner that baffles descrip- 
tion, while Bessie stood by, her hand upon her lover’s shoulder, 
blushing as red as any rose. 

The old man listened in silence till Jobn had finished, a smile 
upon his face and a kindly twinkle in his keen eyes. 

‘So,’ he said, ‘ that is what you young people have been after, 
is it? I suppose that you want to enlarge your interests in the 
farm, eh, John? Well, upon my word, I don’t blame you; you 
might have gone further and fared worse. These sort of things 
never come singly, it seems. I had another request for your hand, 
my dear, only this afternoon, from that scoundrel Frank Muller, 
of all men in the world,’ and his face darkened as he said the 
name. ‘I sent him off with a flea in his ear,I can tell you. 
Had I known then what I know now, I should have referred him 
to John. There, there! He is a bad man, and a dangerous man, 
but let him be. He is taking plenty of rope, and he will hang 
himself one of these days. Well, my dears, this is the best bit of 
news that I have heard for many a long day. It is time you got 
married, both of you, for it is not right for man to live alone, or 
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woman either. I have done it all my life, and that is the conclu- 
sion I have come to after thinking the matter over for somewhere 
about fifty years. Yes, you have my consent and my blessing too, 
‘and you will have something more one day before so very long. 
Take her, John, take her. I have led a rough life, but I have 
seen something of women for all that, and I tell-you that there is 
not a sweeter or a better or a prettier woman in South Africa than 
Bessie Croft, and in wanting to marry her you have shown your 
sense. God bless you both, my dears ; and now, Bessie, come and 
give your old uncle a kiss. I hope that you won’t let John quite 
drive me out of your head, that’s all, for you see, my dear, having 
no children of my own, I have managed to get very fond of you 
in the last twelve years or so.’ 

Bessie came and kissed the old man tenderly. 

‘No, uncle,’ she said, ‘ neither John nor anybody nor anything 
in the world can do that,’ and it was evident from her manner 
that she meant what she said. Bessie hada large heart, and was 
not at all the person to let her lover drive her uncle and bene- 
factor out of his share of it. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
JOHN TO THE RESCUE. 


_ THE important domestic events described in the last chapter took 
place on December 7, 1880, and for the next twelve days or so 
everything went as happily at Mooifontein as things should go under 
the circumstances. Every day Silas Croft beamed with a more 
enlarged geniality in his satisfaction at the turn that things had 
taken, and every day John found cause to congratulate himself more 
and more on the issue of his bold venture towards matrimony. 
Now that he came to be on such intimate terms with his be- 
trothed, he perceived a hundred charms and graces in her character 
which he had never suspected before. Bessie was like a flower : 
the more she basked in the light and warmth of her love the 
more her character opened and unfolded, shedding perfumed 
sweetness round her and revealing unguessed charms. It is so 
with all women, and more especially with a woman of her stamp, 
whom nature has made to love and be loved as maid and wife 
and mother. Her undoubted personal beauty also shared in this 
development, her fair face taking a richer hue and her eyes an 
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added depth and meaning. She was in every respect, save one, 
all that a man could desire in his wife, and even the exception 
was one that would have stood to her credit with most men. It 
was this: she was not an intellectual woman, although she cer- 
tainly possessed more than the ordinary share of intelligence and 
work-a-day common sense. Now John was a decidedly intel- 
lectual man, and, what is more, he highly appreciated that rare 
quality in the other sex. But, after all, when one is just engaged 
to a sweet and lovely woman, one does not think much about her 
intellect. Those sort of reflections come afterwards. 

And so they sauntered hand in hand through the sunny days, 
and were exceedingly happy. Least of all did they allow the 
rumours which occasionally reached them from the great Boer 
gathering at Paarde Kraal to disturb their serenity. There had 
been so many of these rumours of rebellion that folk were getting 
to regard them as a chronic state of affairs. 

‘Oh, the Boers!’ said Bessie with a pretty toss of her golden 
head, as they were sitting one morning on the verandah! ‘I am 
sick to death of hearing about the Boers and all their got-up talk. 
I know what it is; it is just an excuse for them to go away from 
their farms and wives and children and idle about at these great 
meetings, and drink square-face with their mouths full of big 
words. You see what Jess says in her last letter. People in 
Pretoria believe that it is all nonsense from beginning to end, 
and I think they are perfectly right.’ 

‘ By the way, Bessie,’ asked John, ‘have you written to Jess 
telling her of our engagement ?’ 

‘Oh yes, I wrote some days ago, but the letter only went 
yesterday. She will be pleased to hear about it. Dear old Jess, 
I wonder when she means to come home again. She has been 
away long enough.’ 

John made no answer, but went on smoking his pipe in 
silence, wondering if Jess would be pleased. He did not under- 
stand her yet. She had gone away just as he was beginning to 
understand her. 


Presently he observed Jantjé sneaking about between the ~ 


orange-trees as though he wished to call attention to himself. 
Had he not wanted to do so he would have moved from one to 
the other in such a way that nobody could have seen him. His 
partial and desultory appearances indicated that he was on view. 
‘Come out of those trees, you little rascal, and stop slipping 
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about like a snake in a stone wall!’ shouted John. ‘ What is it 
you want—wages ?’ 

Thus adjured, Jantjé advanced and sat down on the path as 
usual, in the full glare of the sun. 

‘No, Baas,’ he said, ‘it is not wages. They are not due yet.’ 

‘What is it, then ?’ 

‘No, Baas, it is this. The Boers have declared war on the 
English Government, and they have eaten up the rooibaatjes at 
Bronker’s Spruit, near Middelburg. Joubert shot them all there 
the day before yesterday.’ 

‘What!’ shouted John, letting his pipe fall in his astonish- 
ment. ‘Stop, though, that must be a lie. You say near Middel- 
burg, the day before yesterday; that would be December 20. 
When did you hear this?’ 

‘ At daybreak, Baas. A Basutu told me.’ 

‘Then there is an end of it. The news could not have got 
here in thirty-eight hours. What do you mean by coming to me 
with such a tale ?’ 

The Hottentot smiled. ‘ It is quite true, Baas. Bad news flies 
like a bird,’ and he picked himself up and slipped off to his work. 

Notwithstanding the apparent impossibility of the thing, 
John was considerably disturbed, knowing the extraordinary 
speed with which news does travel among Kafirs, more swiftly, 
indeed, than the swiftest mounted messenger can bear it. Leaving 
Bessie, who was also somewhat alarmed, he went in search of 
Silas Croft, and, finding him in the garden, told him what Jantjé 
had said. The old man did not know what to make of the tale, 
but, remembering Frank Muller’s threats, he shook his head. 

‘If there is any truth in it, that villain Muller has a hand in 
it,’ he said. ‘T’ll go to the house and see Jantjé. Give me your 
arm, John.’ 

He obeyed, and, on getting to the top of the steep path, 
perceived the stout figure of old Hans Coetzee, who had been his 
host at the shooting-party, ambling along on his fat little pony. 

‘ Ah,’ said old Silas, ‘ here is the man who will tell us if there 
is anything in it all.’ 

‘Good-day, Om Coetzee, good-day!’ he shouted out in his 
stentorian tone. ‘ What news do you bring with you?’ 

The jolly-looking Boer rolled awkwardly off his pony before 
answering, and, throwing the reins over its head, came to meet them. 

‘ Allemachter, Om Silas, it is bad news. You have heard of 
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the “bymakaar” [meeting] at Paarde Kraal. Frank Muller 
wanted me to go, but I would not, and now they have declared 
war on the British Government and sent a proclamation to 
Lanyon. There will be fighting, Om Silas, the land will run with 
blood, and the poor rooibaatjes will be shot down like buck.’ 

‘The poor Boers, you mean,’ growled John, who did not like 
to hear Her Majesty’s army talked of in terms of regretful pity. 

Om Coetzee shook his head with the air of one who knew all 
about it, and then turned an attentive ear to Silas Croft’s version 
of Jantjé’s story. 

‘ Allemachter !’ groaned Coetzee, ‘what did I tell you? The 
poor rooibaatjes shot down like buck, and the land running with 
blood. And now that Frank Muller will draw me into it, and I 
shall have to go and shoot the poor rooibaatjes ; and I can’t miss, 
try as hard as I will, I can’t miss. And when we have shot them 
all I suppose that Burgers will come back, and he is “ kransick ” 
[mad]. Yes, yes; Lanyon is bad, but Burgers is worse,’ and the 
comfortable old gentleman groaned aloud at the troubles in which 
he foresaw he would be involved, and finally took his departure 
by a bridle-path over the mountain, saying that, as things had 
turned out, he would not like it to be known that he had been 
ealling on an Englishman. ‘They might think that I was not 
loyal to the “ land,”’ he added in explanation ; ‘the land which 
we Boers bought with our blood, and which we shall win back with 
our blood, whatever the poor “ pack oxen” of rooibaatjes try to do. 
Ah, those poor, poor rooibaatjes, one Boer will drive away twenty 
of them and make them run across the veldt, if they can run in 
those great knapsacks of theirs, with the tin things hanging round 
them like the pots and kettles to the bed-plank of a waggon. 
What says the Holy Book, “One thousand shall flee at the 
rebuke of one, and at the rebuke of five shall ye flee,” at least I 
think that is it. The dear Lord knew what was coming when He 
wrote it. He was thinking of the Boers and the poor rooi- 
baatjes,’ and he departed, shaking his head sadly. 

‘I am glad that the old gentleman has made tracks,’ said 


John, ‘for if he had gone on much longer about the poor English - 


soldiers he would have fled at the rebuke of one, I can tell him.’ 
‘John,’ said Silas Croft suddenly, ‘ you must go up to Pretoria 

and fetch Jess. Mark my words, the Boers will besiege Pretoria, 

and if we don’t get her down at once she will be shut up there.’ 
‘Oh no,’ cried Bessie, in sudden alarm, ‘T cannot let John go.’ 
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‘I am sorry to hear you talk like that, Bessie, when your sister 
is in danger,’ answered her uncle rather sternly; ‘but there, I 
dare say that it is natural. I will go myself. Where is Jantjé? 
I shall want the Cape cart and the four grey horses.’ 

‘No, uncle dear, John shall go. I was not thinking what I 
was saying. It seemed—a little hard at first.’ 

‘Of course I must go,’said John. ‘Don’t fret, dear, I shall be 
back in five days. Those four horses can go sixty miles a day for 
that time, and more. They are fat as butter, and there is lots 
of grass along the road if I can’t get forage for them. Besides, 
the cart will be nearly empty, so I can carry a muid of mealies 
and fifty bundles of forage with me. I will take that Zulu boy, 
Mouti [medicine], with me. He does not know much about 
horses, but he is a plucky fellow, and would stick by one ata 
pinch. One can’t rely on Jantjé; he is always sneaking off 
somewhere, and would be sure to get drunk just as one wanted him.’ 

‘Yes, yes, John, that’s right, that’s right,’ said the old man. 
‘I will go and see about having the horses got up and the wheels 
greased. Where is the castor-oil, Bessie? There is nothing like 
castor-oil for these-patent axles. You ought to be off in an hour. 
You had better sleep at Luck’s to-night; you might get farther, 
but Luck’s is a good place to stop, and they will look after you 
well there, and you can be off by three in the morning and be at 
Heidelberg by ten o’clock to-morrow night, and in Pretoria by 
the next afternoon,’ and he bustled off to make the necessary 
preparations. 

‘Oh,.John,’ said Bessie, beginning to cry, ‘ I don’t like your 
going at all among all those wild Boers. You are an English 
officer, and if they find you out they will shoot you. You don’t 
know what brutes some of them are when they think it safe to be 
so. Oh, John, John, I can’t bear your going.’ 

‘Cheer up, my dear,’ said John, ‘and for Heaven’s sake stop 
crying, for I can’t bear it. I must go. Your uncle would never 
forgive me if I didn’t, and, what is more, I should never forgive 
myself. There is nobody else to go, and we can’t leave Jess to be 
shut up there in Pretoria—for months perhaps. As for the risk, 
of course there is a bit of a risk, but I must take it. I am not 
afraid of risks—at least I used not to be, but you have made a bit 
of a, coward of me, Bessie dear. There, give me a kiss, old girl, 
and come and help me to pack my things. Please God I shall 
get back all right, and Jess with me, in a week from now.’ 
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Whereon Bessie, being a sensible and eminently practical 
young woman, dried her tears, and with a cheerful face, albeit her 
heart was heavy enough, set to work with a will to make every 
preparation she could think of. The few clothes John was going 
to take with him were packed in a Gladstone bag, and the box 
that was arranged underneath the movable seat in the Cape 
cart was filled with the tinned provisions that are so much used 
in South Africa, and all the other little arrangements, small in 
themselves, but of such infinite importance to the traveller in a 
wild country, were duly attended to by her careful hands. Then 
came a hurried meal, and before it was swallowed the cart was at 
the door, with Jantjé hanging as usual on to the heads of the two 
front horses, and the stalwart Zulu, or rather Swazi boy, Mouti, 
whose sole luggage appeared to consist of a bundle of assegais 
and sticks wrapped up in a grass mat, and who, hot as it was, was 
enveloped in a vast military great-coat, lounging placidly alongside. 

‘Good-bye, John, dear John,’ said Bessie, kissing him again 
and again, and striving to keep back the tears that, do what she 
could, would gather in her blue eyes. ‘ Good-bye, my love.’ 

‘God bless you, dearest,’ he said simply, kissing her in answer ; 
‘good-bye. Mr. Croft, I hope to see you again in a week,’ and 
he was in the cart and had gathered up the long and intricate- 
looking reins. Jantjé let go the horses’ heads and gave a whoop. 
Monti, giving up star-gazing, suddenly became an animated being 
and scrambled into the cart with surprising alacrity ; the horses 
sprang forward at a hand gallop, and were soon hidden from 
Bessie’s dim sight in a cloud of dust. Poor Bessie, it was a hard 
trial, and now that John had gone and her tears could not distress 
him, she went into her room and gave way to them freely enough. 

John reached Luck’s, an establishment on the Pretoria road that 
happily combined the characteristics of an inn, a shop, and a farm- 
house, such as are to be met with in sparsely populated countries. 
It was not an inn and not a farmhouse, strictly speaking, nor 
was it altogether a shop, though there was a ‘store’ attached. 
If the traveller was anxious to obtain accommodation for man and 
beast at a place of this stamp he has to proceed warily, so to 
speak, lest he should be requested to move on. He must advance, 
hat in hand, and ask to be taken in as a favour, as many a high- 
handed traveller, accustomed to the obsequious attentions of 
‘mine host,’ has learnt to his cost. There is no such dreadful 
autocrat as your half-and-half innkeeper in South Africa, and then 
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he is so completely master of the situation. ‘If you don’t like it, 
go and be d—d to you,’ is his simple answer to the remonstrances 
of the infuriated voyager. And then you must either knock 
under and look as though you liked it, or trek on into the 
‘unhostelled’ wilderness. On this occasion, however, John fared 
well enough. To begin with, he knew the owners of this place, 
who were very civil people if approached in a humble spirit, and, 
furthermore, he found everybody in such a state of unpleasurable 
excitement that they were only too glad to get another English- 
man to talk matters over with. Not that their information 
amounted to much, however. There was a rumour of the 
Bronker’s Spruit disaster and other rumours of the investment of 
Pretoria, and of the advance of large bodies of Boers to take 
possession of the pass over the Drakensberg, known as Laing’s 
Nek, but there was no definite intelligence. 

‘You won’t get into Pretoria,’ said one melancholy man, ‘so 
it’s no use trying. The Boers will just catch you and kill you, 
and there will be an end of it. You had better leave the girl to 
look after herself and go back to Mooifontein.’ 

But this was not John’s view of the matter. ‘ Well, he said, 
‘at any rate I'll have a try.’ Indeed, he had a sort of bull-dog 
sentiment about him that led him to believe that, if he made up 
his mind to do a thing, he would do it somehow, unless he should 
be physically incapacitated by circumstances beyond his own 
control. It is wonderful how far a mood of this sort will take a 
man. Indeed, it is the widespread possession of this sentiment 
that has made England what she is. Now it is beginning to die 
down and be legislated out of our national character, and the results 
are already commencing to appear in the incipient decay of our 
power. We cannot govern Ireland. It is beyond us; let Ireland 
have Home Rule! We cannot cope with our Imperial responsi- 
bilities; let them be cast off; and so on. The Englishmen of 
fifty years ago did not talk like this. Well, every nation becomes 
emasculated sooner or later, that seems to be the universal fate ; 
and it appears that it is our lot to be emasculated, not by the 
want of law, but by a plethora of it. This country was made, not 
by Governments, but mostly in despite of them by the independent 
efforts of a series of individuals. The tendency nowadays is to 
merge the individual in the Government, and to limit and even 
forcibly destroy personal enterprise and responsibility. Everything 
is to be legislated for or legislated against. The system is only in 
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its bud as yet. When it blooms the empire will lose touch of its 
individual atoms and become a vast soulless machine, which will 
first get out of order, then break down, and, last of all, break up. 
We owe more to sturdy, determined, unconvinceable Englishmen 
like John Niel than we realise, or, perhaps, should be willing to 
acknowledge in these enlightened days. ‘Long live the Caucus!’ 
that is the cry of the nineteenth century. But what will English- 
men cry in the twentieth ? 

John was off again on his perilous journey more than an hour 
before dawn on the following morning. Nobody was up at the 
place, and as it was practically impossible to arouse the slumbering 
Kafirs from the various holes and corners where they were taking 
their rest—for a Kafir hates the cold of the dawning—Mouti 
and he had to harness the horses and get them inspanned without 
assistance, and an awkward job it was in the dark. At last, how- 
ever, everything was ready, and, as the bill had been paid over- 
night, there was nothing to wait for, so they clambered into the 
cart and made a start. Before they had proceeded forty yards, 
however, John heard a voice calling to him to stop. He did so, 
and presently, holding a lighted candle which burnt without a 
flicker in the still damp air, and draped from head to foot in 
a dingy-looking blanket, appeared the male Cassandra of the 
previous evening. 

He advanced slowly and with dignity, as became a prophet, 
and at length reached the side of the cart, where the sight of his 
illuminated figure and the dingy blanket over his head nearly 
made the horses run away. 

‘What is it?’ said John testily, for he was in no mood for 
delay. 

‘IT thought I'd just get up to tell you,’ replied the draped 
form, ‘that I was quite sure that I am right, and that the Boers 
will shoot you. I should not like you to say afterwards that I 
have not warned you,’ and he held up the candle so that the light 
fell on John’s face, and gazed at it in fond farewell. 

‘ Curse it all,’ said John in a fury, ‘if that was all you had to 
say you might have kept in bed,’ and he brought down his lash 
on the wheelers and away they went with a bound, putting out 
the prophet’s candle and nearly knocking the prophet himself 
backwards into the sluit. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tue little packet rolls somewhat, for there is always something 
of a swell in the Straits of Gibraltar; but it is very fine, and the 
sun shines in a kindly manner—not tyrannically, for it is January— 
but as a-sweet. indulgence which makes the awning seem an 
impious impertinence, from even the appearance of participation 
in which one shrinks as from the semblance of ingratitude. A 
little later, perhaps, one grows less delicate on this score, but at 
present it is pleasant to steep oneself in sunshine, to feel it get 
in as far towards one’s bones as it will, driving thence all the 
chills and wettings of more northern winter weather. 

An old Moor has curled himself up on the deck, his head 
covered in his hood; some Jews, squatted on the deck, are eating 
black olives which they extract from a handkerchief; the pale, 
large-eyed daughter of one of them sits looking wistfully at the 
coast of Spain, along which we are passing; she suffers, poor little 
daughter of Israel, but suffers with the large-eyed patience of her 
race. She moves tothe side of the ship, her father leaves his olives 
and puts his arm round her. It may be mean, but when one not 
naturally provided with sea-legs has, through much tribulation, 
succeeded in acquiring a pair, it would be superhuman generosity 
to abstain from ostentatiously exhibiting his newly obtained limbs 
before less gifted travellers ; and so one’s physical man, rejoicing 
in this novel endowment of locomotion, rejoicing also in the sun- 
shine which glitters on the points of each tiny wave and makes 
the little receding town of Tarifa superlatively white and refulgent, 
rejoicing also in the power of smoking most indifferent tobacco 
upon the unquiet sea, goes prancing up and down the deck 
watching the town on the headland of Tangier Bay grow nearer 
and nearer as we strike across the straits. 

At length we anchor in the roadstead, and a boat, bearing the 
red flag of Morocco, comes off; the sanitary officer, an official 
under the direction of the joint legations, gives us pratique and 
hands us over to the mercies of some boat’s crews of bare-legged 
brown or white-clad Arabs, who seize our property and carry us off 
to the little marine or strand all littered with casual merchandise, 
where at the gate of the city and the receipt of custom sit solemn 
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turbaned officials, whose knowledge of and participation in num- 
berless interesting swindles does not ruffle their sweet Eastern 
serenity. It is so charming to have one’s portmanteaux opened 
upon the strand, with the calm sky above and the still calmer 
grand visier—if you will permit this frivolous jest—looking on. 
But I really could not call this patriarchal personage, with snowy 
turban, silvery beard, and fine white haik, who averts his glance 
with courteous delicacy from a too inquisitive inspection of our 
paynim shirts and drawers, a custom-house officer—I would rather 
think of him as a magician who opens the gateway of the wonder- 
ful East to us, and permits us to pass through—with our portman- 
teaux. 

Truth to tell, I have nothing bearing even the semblance of 
novelty to offer you, well-informed reader. On the contrary, my 
wares are of the oldest material, and well worn by many genera- 
tions of writers from the author of the Pentateuch downwards ; 
but, then, what can we all do but weave and re-weave the old 
stuffs ? 

This is the sunset land—Al Mogreib, in the Arabic tongue— 
and it is by this name that they speak of the empire of Morocco, 
where the great sea stayed the feet of the war-horses carrying 
westward the crescent, and Mouza, pressing his camel into the 
Atlantic, sent word that Allah had on that side put a limit to his 
conquest. 

Tangier wanders in an agreeable, indefinite, unmethodical 
sort of way over a couple of adjacent hills. On the highest of 
these hills stands the Kasbah, or citadel, where is the treasure- 
house with its entrance of columns and horseshoe arches, its 
pathetic flavour of decay and desuetude, which in itself would dis- 
arm any burglar not affected by its suggestive contiguity to the 
prison and the court of the Caleef, who, amidst much shouting, 
recrimination, lying, and bribery, administers what, for want of a 
more precise word, I will call justice. Here is the aforesaid prison, 
where, in a great room, are confined murderers, debtors, and those 
who have been unfortunate enough to arouse the envy or resent- 
ment of some powerful personage ; there is a hole in the prison 
door, and you can see these prisoners and buy their little baskets, 
etc., if youlike. Outside this door, ina sort of passage, sit women 
who, for some feminine reason or another, care for these unfor- 
tunate reprobates and bring them food; if it were not for this 
curious trait on the women’s part, it would go hard with many 
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a healthy blackguard, for the authorities only allow them a little 
cake each every third day. 

Outside, bastinado and other paternal forms of correction are 
administered to those whése crimes have been so unsuccessful as 

| not to permit of their buying immunity. The punishments of a 
| paternal government are sometimes apt to seem harsh; for 
' instance, a lump of unslaked lime bound in the hand of a male- 
de factor hardly seems like gentle correction, and there is a sturdy 
mendicant, who of an evening, at the Soko gate, cries out to 
Allah and to charitable passers-by ; at one time he could see 
i clearly enough to steal fowls or other trifling properties, but now, 
through the instrumentality of the authorities, his eyelids are 
closed for ever upon vacant orbits. 

The Kasbah and all around is falling into a gentle decay; the 
| Caleef sits at the doorway of a palace where once the governor 
and his family lived. When one has wandered through all these 
decaying glories and seen the wonderful carved ceilings still rich 
with gold and vermilion, and well-harmonised gorgeous colour, 
and the friezes of arabesque designs through which solemn verses 
os of the Koran wind their stately way, and all the charming tile- 

work of black and blue and buff mosaics that form the dados of 

each room, and one thinks of the horrible ornamental work now 

done here in hideous colours for the all-purchasing, indiscriminat- 
8 ing Frank, then one is saddened—not that the Kasbah is de- 
caying, for that is part of the universal doom that awaits every- 
thing, lovely or ugly, but that the art and the love of beauty that 
once created these fair things should be dead for ever. 

The Kasbah is surrounded by a wall which divides it also from 
the town; no Jew or Christian is permitted to live within it, and 
the houses are mostly of the poorer kind. 

The town extends eastward,and up the hill beyond, where is 
the market-place or Soko. Here on Sundays and Thursdays come 
© the country people with all their poor little wares, pitiful rather 
in their smallness—women squatting in the dust before their 
bundles of grass or charcoal or herbs, piles of oranges or pieces 
of rude red pottery. Here are women sitting before their wares, 
bundles of fotas (towel-like coverings for the head or legs, em- 
broidered in red); the vendors of salt who sit under the shadow 
of a mat and sell coarse, dirty-looking crystals out of grass-woven 
baskets; the milk-sellers with their little earthen jars; bread- 
¢ sellers in line, with the round cakes piled before them on red and 
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yellow cloths; the water-sellers that move to and fro in the 
crowd, with their distended goatskins on their backs, tinkling 
their bells or pouring the water through the brass nozzle into the 
brass cup for some thirsty porter. There stands a snake-charmer 
in a long nightshirt-looking garment, catching his serpents by 
the tail as they try to escape among the crowd, or irritating them 
into biting some part of himself, probably his tongue, while the 
half-negro musician with the blue turban beats the tom-tom and 
sings dismally. 

Then there are sweetmeat-sellers at their tables, who cut little 
slices of crimson-and-white sweetness into still smaller pieces, 
proportionate to the purchasing power of delightful little Moslems 
in red and yellow and green, who tender coins of infinitesimal 
value in return for this sticky beatitude. And amongst this crowd, 
sitting on the ground, there moves and jostles another crowd on 
foot, or on donkeys or horses. Here is a sort of saint of the sect 
of Isawas; he carries an ornamental battleaxe, with which he has 
cut gashes in his head; he has an iron skewer run through his 
arm or the fleshy part of his leg, with a lemon on it, and he is volubly 
haranguing the crowd, who are rather tired of him and pay little 
attention, which seems to annoy him, for he foams at the mouth. 

It is Sunday morning, and a few English—the men in black 
coats and silk hats, the ladies in their best clothes—are crossing 
the Soko, where the camels in grumbling discontent are kneeling, 
to a little corrugated iron church, a somewhat discordant note 
in a harmony hoary with patriarchal antiquity. Beyond the 
Soko there is an hotel, and several well-built and most pleasantly 
situated houses of European residents. The country resort most 
affected is what is called ‘the Mountain,’ lying to the west of the 
town, distant two or three miles ; it faces the Straits, and is nearly 
opposite to Trafalgar Bay. Here most of the ministers have 
houses and gardens, and it is very pretty and green and pleasant 
in summer ; but it is rather difficult to get there in the winter, 
when the roads are torn up by rains, and the ‘Jew’s river’ is 
swollen to a torrent. 

The act of moving about is always a difficulty in Morocco ; it 
cannot seriously be said that there are any roads at all, and the 
winter rains render the tracks sometimes iia and often almost, 


impassable. 
Camels and asses are the beasts of tient also, but the 


mule really seems to be the most esteemed of all the animals. A 
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good mule is nearly twice the value of a horse, and the Arabs of 
Tangier ride them in preference, saying that they are easier and 
surer-footed ; but in the interior Arab horses are, strange to say, 
dearer than at the coast, though I do not know why. 

The Arab looks very well on horseback, though he might not 
altogether suit the taste of the shires. His saddle is generally red, 
peaked before and behind, and placed upon several coloured-felt 
saddlecloths; the stirrup broadens out so as to give a wide space 
for the foot to rest on, it is pointed at the corners, thereby 
enabling the rider to tear the horse’s ribs even without the aid of 
a pointed stick or steel spear-like spur which he often pushes in 
between his slipper and the stirrup side. 

The Arab soldier, with his white burnous fluttering behind 
him, his high red saddle and saddlecloths, his knees high and 
body bent forward, with his long silver-mounted gun flourishing 
in the air, looks, as he gallops forward in a cloud of dust, the very 
embodiment of the picturesque, exultant war spirit of past ages, 
not sobered down by scientific formulas for murder, but free to 
earry out his own bloodthirsty purposes with as much swagger 
and ostentation as possible. 

As a horseman, I believe the Arab to have an excellent seat 
but an execrable hand ; he loves to keep his beast’s head high in 
the air, and so he ceaselessly joggles at the bit, upon which he 
always rides, until one wonders how the wretched brute can put 
his feet safely down; yet he does somehow. No one rides camels 
in this country, but the Sultan is said to have some very fleet 
dromedaries capable of doing marvellous journeys ; and of course, 
in those parts of Morocco which merge into the Sahara, the camel 
is indispensable. 

The Barbary donkey is a short-legged, long-suffering, indis- 
pensable beast. It is easy tocomprehend the ass existing without 
Tangier, but it is impossible to conceive Tangier existing without 
the ass; his patient little body bears every possible burden, from 
the foreign minister’s wife, for example, who sits upon the pack 
with great dignity~and, preceded by her Moorish soldier, pays calls 
upon other ministers’ wives, to the latest thing in iron bedsteads 
to be sold in the public market. 

As an outlet for cruelty alone the ass is very valuable to the 
Moor; he is expressly enjoined to be kind to the horse, and 
assured that it will be accounted to him later on, so the horse has 
a comparatively good time of it, and we have all heard a good deal 
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about the Arab’s love for his horse ; but the poor little donkey, the 
horse’s remote ancestor, has no divine consideration extended to 
him that I know of; at least, if he has, it must be in some future 
state, for his earthly pilgrimage is a very sorry affair—he is 
battered and beaten and prodded, overloaded and underfed, until his 
poor old hide seems verily often to have too many holes in it to be 
able to hold his bones. I have seen an Arab go gravely to a great 
aloe hedge, and, choosing one of those terrible thorn-pointed leaves, 
drag it off with intent to quicken the paces of his poor little beast ; 
nor would it be possible, even if your vocabulary permitted, to 
convince him that he was cruel. I have heard those who were 
more competent to judge deny that the Arab is cruel, and assert 
that he is very kind and gentle, and that what appears to be 
cruelty is in reality merely an insensibility to the pain suffered 
around him, arising from a life in which pain fills so large a share. 
This may be so, but the result seems much the same, although it 
is only fair to say that, terrible as his punishments are in their 
barbarity—too terrible to be recounted here—yet, as far as I could 
see, the Arab does not derive pleasure from the infliction of pain. 
Unlike the Spaniard, his amusements do not necessitate blood to 
give the flavour. 

I trust it will be pardoned me if, with but slight transition, I 
pass from the donkey of Morocco to the women thereof. Those 
who know Tangier will understand that there is no discourtesy 
intended against the sex which, in Europe, we are apt to call the 
weaker, but which here shares with those other patient creatures, 
the ass and the camel, the bearing of all burdens. If you walk 
along the bay at Tangier (which by the way is one of the most 
splendid strands imaginable) you will meet droves of women each 
carrying enormous bundles of grass or charcoal for market; the 
haik covers their heads and their burdens, the weight of which is 
usually further supplemented by a baby in a kerchief, slung pouch- 
wise about her somewhere where there is room. This trait, which 
almost seems borrowed from the kangaroo, is the invariable way 
of carrying a baby, and the women work and wash, wearing their 
babies in this marsupial fashion as naturally as some primitive 
Australian animal would did it but work and wash; and in the 
streets, too, under the white haiks of the townswomen, one sees 
bulging out the little skulls of infants, as in Donnybrook, in the 
old days, when the crowns of overtaken revellers, showing through 
the canvas tents, became irresistible spheres of attraction to 
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passing shillelaghs. But to return to our women, who are 
trudging along the sands, perhaps eight or ten together—perhaps 
it is a family party, a husband, wife, and daughter, in which case 
there is generally a donkey who shares the loads pretty fairly 
with the two ladies, except that he has the further privilege of 
carrying their mutual lord and master, who sits up between the 
grass-woven baskets with a dignified unconsciousness of any calls 
of gallantry. Indeed, I believe the ladies would feel it utterly 
unbefitting and indecent were their positions reversed, and I 
believe that even the donkey, bred in Mohammedan usages, 
would resent it, I think I have only once seen a countrywoman 
riding while one of the nobler sex walked, but in this case she 
was evidently too old to get home otherwise. 

The back is said to be fitted to the burden, and certainly the 
ladies’ legs are ; when one sees the limbs upon which these fardels 
are supported, bronzed and massive, and kilted often high above 
the knee, it seems almost squandering one’s pity to lavish it upon 
the proprietors of so much muscle. Chivalry is the protection of 
the weak by the strong; but what man is there among us who is 
conscious of legs that would justify his entertaining even the wish 
to protect these Tangier charcoal-bearers ?—indeed, one soon falls 
into a Mohammedan acquiescence in the will of Allah, which has 
given to women that which enables her to bear charcoal and 
other burdens, and to man the inalienable right to lay these 
burdens upon her. 

I think I feel more inclined to be sorry for the Moorish lady 
of a certain rank: her want of education deprives her of those 
distractions which fill up the leisure time of European ladies, 
while her position, which makes it infra dig. for her to work, 
throws an immense weary void upon her hands—she must be 
bored to death. A lady told me that, calling once on the wife of 
a wealthy Moor, she admired some embroidery, and asked her if 
she had worked it; the very idea seemed to be offensive, and 
she replied with some haughtiness, that her slaves did it for her. 
The wives of the richer and more particular Moors never leave 
their houses at all, but of course the poorer women are obliged to 
go about; hence one meets in all the discursive, casual little 
streets bundles of towels waddling along over the uneven pave- 
ments. At first the prevalence of towelling as the universal 
wearing material produces the effect as of having suddenly 
surprised a town that had just got out of its bath, and, conscious 
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of the presence of a stranger, had huddled on its towels previous 
to dressing at its leisure; the bare legs and slippers help the 
illusion of this bath theory, which, later on, one is reluctantly forced 
to discard. 

The masculine garment peculiar to Morocco is the gelawba. 
Take a perfectly square sack, cut a hole in the bottom for your 
head ; add a hood and two little sleeves at each corner, and you 
have a gelawba, although, as a sartorial fact, the hood is not 
added, but is part of the piece. It is not easy to fancy anything 
simpler or looser: it may be white or coloured, it may be big or 
little, but the form knows no change, nor will it in any way con- 
form itself to your insignificant individuality; it is part of the 
East, simple and easy, but changeless. The more graceful burnous 
is worn too, but not so generally, and usually by Algerines, 

The woman’s haik is merely a long towel about nine yards 
in length, wound round them in one invariable way. At first a 
woman produces no more effect upon you than any other shapeless 
bale of soft goods, but gradually the sex establishes its dominion 
even through the fold of the haik, and one finds oneself wonder- 
ing whether the dark eyes, that glance at you and then swiftly 
veil themselves with a mysterious coquetry, are the only decent 
features in the hidden face. When one meets a lady, and there 
happens to be none of the Faithful by, it is not an infrequent 
occurrence that the haik, which needs constant adjustment, 
requires some little rearrangement just as you pass, and you are 
permitted to gaze upon the features of some fair Fatimah or 
Zuleikah, the light of some humble harem. As a rule, you are a 
little sorry that an illusion has been shattered: the dark eyes are 
generally the strong point, and their effect is heightened by 
darkening ; Arab women also generally tattoo a line from the lip 
to the chin. 

It may be said that when a Moorish woman is not very much 
covered up she is very little covered up; indeed, it sometimes 
happens that, as one passes some little street, a door opens and a 
woman, literally en chemise, runs across the road to a neighbour ; 
she generally has a kerchief over her face and head, but her arms 
and feet are bare. She probably has been making bread or 
grinding at the eternal mill, whose soft murmur has never ceased 
or changed through all the Orient. 

When the bread is made, the door of the house opens a little, 
and a bare arm makes its appearance, and, seizing the knocker, 
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hammers away for perhaps the space of a minute. This is the 
signal for the baker’s boy, whose long wailing note, something like 
that of the Paris sweeps, soon answers; the bread in flat cakes is 
passed out to him on a board, and the bare-legged urchin trots 
away, chanting out his melancholy cry, with his loaves upon his 
head, just as Pharaoh’s chief baker might have done in the days of 
his apprenticeship, before disquieting dreams began to foreshadow 
atime in which it would be impossible for him to carry bread upon 
his head. 

Marriage is said to be a serious matter even in Europe, but 
here in Morocco the courage of the ladies, Arab or Jewess, who 
embark in it, is worthy of all admiration. LEsthetically, the taste 
of the country leans (if the context permits of such a verb) 
towards embonpoint ; consequently a process, closely analogous to 
that practised upon turkeys before Christmas time, has to be gone 
through by a bride-elect conscious of insufficient amplitude of 
charms. 

I do not know that there is any point (if again such a word is 
applicable on such a subject) at which adipose tissue ceases to be 
admirable—fat, fatter, and fattest seem but synonymous with fair, 
fairer, and fairest ; and so ladies of a very positive stoutness seek, 
by swallowing enormous quantities of pellets of kneaded bread, to 
attain comparative and even superlative desirableness. 

It is extraordinary, I am told, how much ladies, burning with 
the laudable desire to please their future husbands, can manage 
to cram in this way, and with excellent effect ; for they become 
beautifully broad and doughy. 

The Jewish bride, on her wedding day, is not permitted to 
speak or to open her eyes—this is modesty petrified by custom. 
When not being married, Jewish ladies, dame or damsel, make 
very good use of their eyes; and on the Sabbath, for example, 
when other work is forbidden, the ladies, all in their bravest 
colours, sit in their patios facing the door, or in the doorway itself. 
It becomes an exercise demanding some courage, and to be re- 
commended for that reason, fora timid male to pass unflinchingly 
the battery of dark eyes that converge upon him with a most 
searching deliberation. 

The Jewish wedding is a most tremendous affair: for days 
before, at the bride’s house, there are receptions, winding up with 
a final gathering of friends on the eve of the day. One has no 
words to express the brilliancy of the ladies’ dresses—Solomon in 
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all his glory and the Queen of Sheba seem in some Way appro 
priate as similes, but the mental eye can bear them undazzled. 
Now I want some phrase made up of rainbows, and sunstrokes, and 
beds of tulips, and Tyrian purple, and the gold of Ophir, and suspi- 
cion of the Burlington Arcade, to convey to those who have not 
seen them some idea of the gorgeousness of the ladies who come 
and help with the effulgence of their presence. 

At the ante-nuptial receptions the bride is dressed in her 
maiden dress, probably European, to which one might say the 
East has added a tint or two. The young girls, her friends and 
sisters and cousins, are in European dress too, but the vats that 
dye for these little ladies are more opulent of colour than would 
be thought quite good taste at the Grosvenor, for example; but 
the married ladies come forth on these occasions in the national 
dress of the Morocco Jewess, the skirt of silk, or more probably 
purple velvet, embroidered in front with a quadrant of concentric 
circles all of gold. Around her waist there is a broad cincture 
(once for all one may say that everything is broad) of gold, and 
the jacket is silk or velvet covered with Eastern embroidery of 
gold. The broad sleeves of gossamer and gold are fastened behind 
her back, and on her head she wears either a bright silk kerchief 
covering her hair, which, from her wedding day, must never more 
be discovered to mortal man, save to her husband only. This 
kerchief is fastened with brooches of quaint and antique jeweller’s 
work, in which are often set enormous emeralds; under the 
kerchief she wears a wig of silk, soas to completely cover the little 
hair that might perchance show at the side. 

All these many-coloured ladies sit at a long table, and eat 
many-coloured sweetmeats with astonishing solemnity. To our 
gross and beefsteak-devouring natures there is something frivolous 
about sweetmeats, the eating of which could only be excused by 
an attitude of equally frivolous mirth; but here there is some- 
thing entirely harmonious, not to say symphonic, in these gold 
and silken dames feasting with gentle gravity upon orange- 
blossoms dipped in sweetness: it is a kind of marriage-hymn 
crystallised in confectionery. All the while, Arab musicians keep 
up that curious monotonous strain which all through the East is 
known as music, and which when once heard is never forgotten. 

Nothing could well be more discordant nor in worse taste than 
the houses of the Jews in Morocco: they despise the ornaments of 
the Arabs, and cherish European furniture. So one finds these 
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golden daughters of the sun sitting on cheap plush sofas or chairs, 
surrounded by a firmament of wall-paper expressly contrived to 
irritate eyes further exasperated by cheap German chromo-litho- 
graphs. 

After sundown, the bride is taken into her room, her eyes are 
shut, her maiden dress is taken from her, and she is clad ina 
voluminous golden garment such as I have described. Sometimes 
her figure is not equal to the emergency, for it is not given to all 
Barbary brides to command this sweet gift of fatness; on such 
occasions, I am told, many foreign objects, such as sheets, stockings, 
towels, etc., are pressed into the service, if I may so speak, to 
amplify, and give to the little lady at least the appearance of due 
matronly solidity. Her eyelashes are then blackened with a gold 
ring which has been previously held over a lamp, her eyebrows are 
painted black and her cheeks white, her lips anything but ‘ indif- 
ferent red,’ a tall crown of silk and lace, covered with jewels, is 
then held upon her head, probably by her father, while those of 
her male friends whom the family wish to honour lead the little 
blinded bride in slow procession. 

Great wax candles are held before her, and the men, with 
covered heads, chant texts from the Talmud; the women cry a 
little, and the procession moves on. The bride looks ghastly with 
her white painted cheeks, her closed eyes, and her tall tottering 
crown; a cynic might say that there was something appropriate 
in this entering of the marriage state with closed eyes, but what 
could he say of the closed mouth ?—Oh, bad man! 

At the door, the bride and her mother get intoa box something 
like a portable confessional, and are borne to the bridegroom’s 
house. He, surrounded by his friends, is holding a sort of festival 
too; he meets you at the door of the salon, probably clad in those 
grim sables which, in Europe, we hold sacred to the evening. 
Of course I am speaking of the wealthier class ; but there is not a 
great deal of difference in the marriages of the poor or wealthy 
Jews, for the rich make a point of going to the weddings of their 
poorer co-religionists, and also of lending them their clothes and 
jewels. 

The bride, still wilfully closing her eyes to her fate, is led to 
a throne erected for her in a bower of flowers and greenery at the 
end of the room, where, surrounded by a little court of near lady 
relations, she sits immobile and corpse-like. Her mother stays 
with her that night, and next morning the marriage takes place. 
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The religious ceremony is performed in the house, and is, of 
course, the same all over the Jewish world. 

The marriage conditions are read, and it is significant that the 
prospect of divorce is frankly discussed, and the amount of ali- 
mony stipulated, so that, after all, the bride’s eyes are not so 
firmly shut as would appear; in the interior divorce is very 
common. Then rings are exchanged, a glass is broken, the Rabbi 
delivers an exhortation, the bride’s eyes come open, and all 
abandon themselves to sweetmeats. The bride and bridegroom 
have to stay indoors for a week to receive visitors, which must 
be trying. 

Among the Jews a dower is given with the bride: with the 
Arabs, on the contrary, a sum is given by the bridegroom to the 
lady’s family in exchange, for her. Should an accident occur, of 
sufficiently grave a character as to render her return to her family 
advisable, the sum given for her is returned. 

Of course, the details of an Arab wedding are only known to 
me by hearsay, though they have often been described by lady 
writers. Here, in Morocco, the bride, with arabesques painted 
on her cheeks, is carried to her lord’s house in a little box set on 
the back of a mule; the box is covered with cloth of gold, etc., 
and is surmounted by a wreath of flowers, but the wretched 
woman mewed up inside must be pretty nearly suffocated and 
jolted to pieces when the journey happens to be a long one. 

If the family is rich, musicians go in front, and there is the 
inevitable powder-play at every step; when they are poor, and 
the procession starts in the evening, the few friends that poor 
people happen to have follow with lanterns. 

- The burial processions are by no means melancholy. There is 
no coffin; the body is carried upon a trestle, and is just covered 
with a sheet that half hides, half defines, the body, which trembles 
as it is carried on the shoulders of men over the uneven ground. 
The procession moves on briskly, chanting to Allah a hymn, 
apparently of gratitude for having safely gotten one more poor 
man out of the mess of living; in reality it is but the oft- 
repeated assertion that there is but one God, and Mohammed is 
His Prophet. 

When the deceased is rich, the funeral is well attended ; when 
poor, badly ; though it is only fair to say that the deference paid 
to wealth is really not anything like so noticeable as in Europe; 
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indeed, the Mussulman is as near democracy as it seems in the 
nature of man to get. 

The streets of Tangier—if the idea of a street can be conveyed 
by narrow, unpaved, or ill-paved uneven pathways—wind be- 
tween whitewashed walls, windowless, and not often more than 
fifteen or twenty feet high. There are arched doorways, through 
which, when open, you can see into the patio or court, off which 
the rooms give ; these glimpses into the patios, even of the poorest 
houses, are very pretty: the paints they use to redden the floors, 
and blue the basements of the whitewashed walls, are mixed with 
water and constantly being applied, so the colours are very bright, 
and so is the sunlight ; there is often a fig-tree or a vine in the 
middle of the patio, and the shadows of the broad leaves lie like 
stains of purple on the red sunlit floor. Here and there in these 
uncommercial little streets there is a recess in the wall five or six 
feet square, and about three feet above the roadway ; here, pro- 
tected from the sun or weather by a rude wooden awning, sits, 
cross-legged, a grocer, let us call him, flipping the flies away from 
his merchandise, which consists of black olives, dates, soft soap, 
white butter, indented with many finger-marks, sugar, tea, coffee, 
etc. The main street runs up from the Marine, past the principal 
mosque with its green-tiled tower, through the little Soko, or 
market-place, out of the gates of the city to the great Soko, 
where the country people come and sell their produce. 

This main street has many little shops such as I have described ; 
those near the mosque and the Cadi’s court are the offices of the 
Aduls, or notaries, who sit cross-legged on their mats, with their 
paper on their knees, and ‘complicate simple matters in beautiful 
Arabic characters, with an ingenuity worthy of a larger sphere of 
action, while their clients sit on the edge of their doorway, a prey 
to the strife which wages between the warmth of a litigant and 
the resignation of a Mussulman. Then there are little shops 
where squat serious turbaned vendors of babouches, or slippers— 
yellow for men, crimson for women—and haiks and broideries, 
and such things as go to make up the few but picturesque wants 
of Moorish life. 

Up and down the crowded street goes the public salesman—on 
his arm a carpet from Rabat, a gun from Tetuan in his hand, and 
perhaps a silver-worked dagger from the wild Sus country; he 
shouts the prices, and the loungers, who sit calmly about in the 
hurrying crowd, call him to them and depreciate the value of the 
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article with an appearance of indifference in inverse ratio to their 
desire to possess it. 

It is not easy to get on in this stream of unfettered Moslems, 
whose slippered feet grasp the uneven pavement, over which you 
stumble. Valack! valack! you hear in warning cry behind you, 
and you escape the donkey carrying water-barrels, which a Jew is 
prodding savagely, only to run into the arms of a stalwart negro 
who is struggling along under half the bleeding carcass of an ox 
which he is bringing down to the Gibraltar boat. You are treated 
to very little respect by these democrats of the Koran; and they 
think very lightly of bringing an ‘ unsavoury corpse between the 
wind and your nobility, or of jostling that nobility however 
brusquely. Official position is respected, but nothing else, and to 
the highest places the meanest men may aspire. 

The slaves are negroes supplied from that vague country 
known as the Soudan, which is really the land of the blacks, and 
stretches from Nubia to Timbuctoo, and from Timbuctoo to the 
Cape of Good Hope, for that matter. Slavery is always a vexed 
and difficult question, about which it is hard to get at the truth, 
if there is any truth, independent of individual experience in the 
matter. 

Some tell you that, ina land where democracy is so deeply 
rooted in the people’s minds, the slave even is not regarded as an 
inferior, but as a child, a member of the family, with reciprocal 
duties and responsibilities; and certainly the deportment of a 
slave in this country is much less servile than that of many a 
freeborn Briton. Still, human nature is much the same, no 
matter the political or religious creed, and a belief in the efficacy 
of stripes is too prevalent in the Moorish mind to make the life 
of a slave altogether comfortable. 

Some of the best blood in the country runs through black 
veins. The Sherief of Wasan, the most revered descendant of 
the Prophet throughout Morocco and Algeria, is almost a negro. 
But this saintly man has done his best to bleach his descendants 
by marrying, amongst others, a Scotch lady, and the small sons 
of these somewhat pied nuptials have their garments kissed by 
devout Moslems as they walk or ride along the sands. There are 
some things that are said to make ancestors turn in their graves: 
one can fancy what revolving must be going on under the tomb- 
stones of many stern old Presbyterians at these Paynim kisses 
received with unconscious indifference by their little descendants. 
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Sanctity, in Morocco, proceeds from various causes: you may 
be born with it, or you may get it any time during your life. 

What one might call congenital holiness is also divisible into 
two kinds: First, there are those who are more or less descended 
from the Prophet—these are the Sheriefs of highest pretension, 
and their sanctity is a very comfortable source of income to 
them: they receive presents from all the Faithful, and the most 
cheerful participation in all the vices known to Islam and 
Christendom combined does not seem to jeopardise their title to 
holiness. For example, let us suppose a saintly descendant of the 
Prophet—who most uncompromisingly forbade intoxicating drinks 
—is, by the munificence of believers, enabled to drink champagne 
to excess. It does not matter, says the subtle-minded Arab, the 
Angel of God will not permit his saint to sin, but changes this 
liquid wickedness into milk in his mouth, and so, without sinning, 
he can get very drunk indeed. 

The other class of congenital saints are idiots. Of the validity 
of this title I was not very well able to judge, and can easily 
understand some slight confusion in people’s minds. I have seen 
a holy man of this category of sanctity one day draped in a gaudy 
Kidderminster carpet, smiling with all the consciousness of a 
dandy as he swaggered through the crowded Soko, haled on the 
morrow before the Kaleef and thrown into the common prison. 
His offence was a petty attack with a knife upon some one who had 
offended him, and, from the shouts of the crowd who followed, it 
was evident that they were very pleased with the calamity which 
had befallen this good man. 

But holiness may be earned by a life of devotion; and a 
gentleman who had accompanied a diplomatic mission to the 
imperial city of Fez told me that he there saw an aged and very 
corpulent man who was seeking Paradise by lying naked in the 
middle of a crowded street ; he had lain there for years, day and 
night, fed by the charitable, the ground actually hollowed by the 
weight of adipose sanctity. Women are even known to become 
saints, but I donot know by what means they attain this eminence, 
which is very rare among the sex in Mohammedan countries. 

It isa common idea that the Mohammedan religion denies 
women souls altogether, but this is not so; indeed the Koran 
expressly says that ‘ Paradise is not shut against any human 
being, no matter age or sex, who holds the creed of Islam.’ 
Women in Morocco rarely go to the Mosque, but this is due to 
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quite another reason—viz. the jealousy which surrounds women 
on every side—might not the Mosque offer opportunities for what 
we-will call flirtation ?—and therefore the prudent Moslem thinks 
it better for the women to perform their devotions at home. 
Enemies to their creed say that the women are very devout and 
far more fanatical than the men. An artist friend, who had been 
to Fez and Mequinez with the last French mission, told me that 
generally, when he met a woman in the street, she cursed him 
and spat on the ground; if she did not, but looked at him, then 
he knew it was a young woman—perhaps the young women are 
not so devout. 

The Sultan lives a somewhat wandering life, between Fez, 
Mequinez, Rabat, and the city of Morocco. Mequinez is the great 
treasure-city ; it is said that four hundred black slaves are immured 
in the vaults of the treasure-house. They are employed in 
arranging dollar pieces in the square marble tanks, each of which 
holds a known quantity. In old times these slaves, when they had 
finished their work, were beheaded ; but whether it was found that 
this did not encourage them to work quickly, or from motives of 
mere weak philanthropy, the authorities now content themselves 
with keeping them locked up with the treasure for ever. 

The only Moorish money that can be said to be in circulation 
is a very debased copper coin known as Floos. These floos are of 
various sizes, the biggest about the size of our bronze penny; but 
it is so brittle that you can break it between your fingers, and so 
small in value that about a hundred and twenty go toa franc 
or peseta. The Sultan, however, arbitrarily changes the value, 
according to whether he gives or receives; for example, five francs 
paid in duties would only be received as three francs and a fraction. 
The silver is nearly all Spanish, the gold likewise. There are 
some handsome gold pieces, but they are generally regarded as 
curiosities and converted into necklets, etc.; I never saw one 
in circulation. Quite recently a Moorish silver coin has been 
struck in Paris, but it has hardly yet found its way into Morocco ; 
it is neat and sharp, and smacks of a fresh, pert civilisation, and 
somehow seems out of place beside the amateur roundish silver 
that the Moors struck (if one may use so abrupt a word) many 


years ago. 
The government of Morocco might be called a voracious 


despotism tempered by legations, though on second thoughts I 
am not so sure of the tempering; some people will tell. you that 
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‘assisted ’ would be more to the point. Anyhow the Sultan is the 
supreme head of the State, and inasmuch as he is a descendant 
of the Prophet, he is also a Sherief, and consequently, as far as it 
is possible in an unsacerdotal religion, of high spiritual authority 
and the fountain of all honour and emolument. But all through 
his dominion no official is paid at all, or at all proportionately to 
his post and responsibility ; so, from the soldier who lays stripes 
on the backs of wretched prisoners, up to the Grand Visier, who 
may at any moment have stripes laid on his own back if he is not 
careful, every one seeks to enrich himself at the expense of those 
who come under his power. 

The soldier insists upon the prisoner paying him for locking 
him up and letting him out; the governors of the towns levy 
contributions on every pretext ; to be suspected of riches is fatal. 
After a few years of governorship, the Sultan has his turn, sends 
for the reputedly rich man, is cold and angry in his questions 
about his stewardship. The Grand Visier, who perhaps evinces a 
kindly disposition towards the rich scoundrel, suggests more and 
more handsome presents; the Sultan, if it suits his policy, some- 
times relents and; after wringing a final lump from him, sends 
him back to recoup himself. Or, more likely still, it is incon- 
venient that he should return, and so he gets a cup of tea and 
Paradise or Tophet, or wherever governors retire to eventually. 

The governor of Tangier came back lately to his disconsolate 
people after a protracted interview of this sort with the Sultan ; 
there was much powder-play and pomp, but I could see that every 
one was surprised at his reappearance. They did not exactly say 
that it was wrong for a governor to come back alive from an inter- 
view with the Sultan; they implied more that it was unusual, 
and with many people what is unusual is wrong. 

The only people who dare to exhibit wealth are the Jews, who 
have placed themselves under the protection of the various foreign 
legations. This question of the Jews in Morocco is one of the 
most difficult in the whole country, and really deserves far more 
study than I could give it, and far more space than I can afford 
it here. It is almost impossible to inform oneself, because the 
stranger is ignorant and the resident is prejudiced; it is not my 
purpose to speculate upon the character of the Jews further than 
to say that, wherever they have been, in all ages, they have been, 
to put it mildly, very unpopular. 

In Morocco, a land which opened its doors to them when 
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driven from Spain, they have had a bad time of it; locked up 
in special quarters ; subject to sumptuary laws ; stoned, pillaged, 
hated ; yet, with their extraordinary tenacity, they have held on, 
and are at this day, if an evil, still a very necessary one, as the 
dull quiet of their Sabbath in Tangier, contrasted with the 
business bustle of other days, abundantly testifies. 

But the centuries of persecution have naturally not softened 
the Jew towards his taskmaster, and he would spoil the people of 
the Western, as thoroughly as we are told he did those of the 
Eastern, side of Africa long ago. Now there are growing up, under 
the shadow of the various legations, wealthy Jews who, so to speak, 
wax fat and kick ; they have handsome houses, and love to exhibit 
their wealth with an ostentation almost peculiar to their race ; 
while the rich Moslems, fearful of rousing the cupidity of needy 
officials, studiously avoid all display ; and it chafes them to find 
the despised aliens, who in the towns of the interior are not 
permitted to walk with covered feet, swaggering about here 
in Tangier under the protection of some European Power, and 
growing obviously wealthy in a security unknown to the lords of 
the land. This wealth is mostly the result of usury, and often- 
times due also to some Jewish minion’s usefulness to the ministers 
or ministers’ underlings of the country to which he nominally 
belongs. 

Transactions are darkly hinted at every now and again in 
which the representative of some great Power and his Hebrew 
scavenger have pulled out of hideous dirt a good store of sweet 
and pleasant shekels. If the dirt is much stirred up, and stinks 
in honest men’s nostrils, the Israelite is sacrificed, and honest 
men’s noses, or sensibilities, or whatever one likes to call them, 
are satisfied. 

But, nevertheless, such cases are few, and wrong and extortion 
flourish and have the most secure retreats under the shadows of 
all those many flags that every Sunday make glad the hearts of 
Christians in the land of the unbeliever. 

It certainly seems that a very grave difficulty is thus growing 


up—viz. a hated race absorbing the wealth of the community—a _ 


community too that has a short way of dealing with knotty diffi- 
culties; and a grave responsibility will rest on the shoulders 
of ‘the Powers’ if some day the tide of hatred, growing too 
strong for the moral force exercised by Europe on behalf of her 
protégés, sweep away the innocent (if there be any) with the 
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guilty. We have seen how, in some of the countries of Eastern 
Europe itself, the public opinion was so strong against the Jewish 
usurers and money traffickers that the government did not dare 
to put down the oppression and expulsion that ensued ; and here 
in Morocco the case seems to be aggravated by the protective in- 
terference of exterior Powers. But, as I said before, this is a most 
puzzling question, really deserving much thought and a most 
impartial investigation. 

It would be pleasant to succeed in avoiding the use of so in- 
vidious a word as ‘ superstition ’ in speaking of some characteristics 
of Morocco. One might say that the people’s faith has not 
shrunk under the narrowing influences of scientific methods of 
thought; they believe a host of things that all our ancestors held 
in common besides a goodly number which are, I believe, quite 
peculiar to this corner of the world. For example, the evil eye is 
probably the most widely prevailing belief in the world; there is 
hardly a people that do not hold it or have not held it in one form 
or another, from the citizen of Rome to the South Sea Islander. 
Hear the wisest man that England ever produced— the large- 
browed Verulam, the first of those who knew.’ ‘ We see likewise 
the Scripture calls envy an evil eye, and the astrologers call the 
evil influences of the stars evil aspects ; so that still there seems 
to be acknowledged in envy and the operation thereof a certain 
ejaculation and irradiation from the eye. Nay, some have been 
so curious as to note that the times when the stroke or percussion 
of an envious eye does most hurt are particularly when the party 
envied is beheld in glory and triumph ; for this sets an edge upon 
envy ; and, besides, at such times the spirits of the person envied 
do come forth most into the outward parts and so meet the blow.’ 

Here, to-day, in Morocco, this view of Bacon’s concerning the 
evil eye is held by all classes, but especially by the Jews, who take 
the greatest trouble to avoid and counteract this ‘ percussion’ of 
the envious eye, which they hold, as he did, ‘does most hurt when 
the party envied is beheld in glory and triumph.’ So at all 
marriage festivals the initials of the bride and bridegroom are 
painted on the whitewashed walls of the house, and a rude hand 
is painted over them, for this is found to be the most efficacious 
antidote to this malignant evil—a point in which they are far 
ahead of Bacon, for he does not suggest a remedy. I believe the 
virtue lies principally in the number five represented by the 
fingers, though why five is better than six would be, perhaps, 
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asking more than we have a right to know. Admiration is re- 
ceived by the Barbary Jew with some apprehension. Should some 
fair daughter of Israel evoke it beyond your powers of conceal- 
ment, pray raise your open hand towards her deprecatingly, as 
though one would say, ‘Sweet lady, be assured that the ejacula- 
tion and irradiation of my eye is not evil, and if your spirit comes 
forth into the outward parts to meet the blow, it will gain no 
hurt from the percussion.’ Train your hand to say this and all 
will be well. 

The Jews have a curious cemetery arrangement. A defunct 
saint or wise man has a tube down to his ear, through which peti- 
tions from poor perplexed mortals are conveyed to a wisdom grown 
more wise by having crossed the valley of the shadow ; but if the 
petitions are not answered the saint is apt to be considered the cause, 
and from asking they come to threats, and from threats to blows. 
In one case, the holy man’s grave was soundly thrashed for some 
hours by an indignant family who had been petitioning vainly for 
money enough to buy a tombstone for the grave of a dead relative, 
and he was threatened with another beating if he delayed forwarding 
the petition any longer. The result of this vigorous policy was 
that the money was forthcoming, by what means I could not find 
out; but anyhow the tombstone was procured, and the saint got a 
lesson which it might be well to teach to not a few intermediate 
officials, Again, a beggar with paralysed legs, who had long been 
an object of frugal almsgiving, after sleeping for a couple of nights 
on the grave of this good man, was able to walk with crutches, 
and is now a very well-to-do mendicant, munificently supported 
by the Faithful; for it is well to be charitable towards those who 
have powerful friends in the other world. One night in the year 
the Jews hold high festival in the cemetery which looks eerie 
rather, the lights moving amongst the tombs on the bluff where 
the bones of the Chosen Race are sepulchred. 

A custom prevails amongst Barbary Jews which, so far as I 
know, is peculiar to them: they consider it a safeguard against 
the death of children that they should be dressed by charity. A 


quite wealthy mother will tell you that her child has never worn 


any garment bought by her. I do not know how far this system 
of clothing may be good for babies’ health, but I can understand 
Jewish fathers feeling that it was incumbent on them to try it to 
the uttermost. 

Another curious custom, also peculiar, I think, to the Jews of 
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this country, and delightfully naive, is when any one is in bad 
health it is a common practice to rename him. For example, say 
a little Hebrew starts as ‘ Abraham ben So-and-so’; he falls into 
ill health, and the Angel of Death is despatched to cut shorter his 
short span of life, but in the meantime his anxious friends have 
changed his name to ‘Isaac ben So-and-so,’ and the Angel of 
Death, being a dull messenger and devoted to routine, comes 
back baffled ; this may happen many times, until his friends have 
run through the names of all the patriarchs and prophets, and at 
last, full of years, he may die as ‘ Malachi ben So-and-so,’ even 
then, perchance, a victim to a restricted nomenclature. 

In a country where medicine has not arrived at that perfect 
certainty to which it has attained in Europe, a few simple and 
general remedies of this kind are invaluable. For instance, some- 
times one sees a number of Arab children in their little many- 
coloured caftans, holding a sheet in which there isa silver bracelet; 
they pass down the narrow streets singing, and the doors of the 
houses open as they go along, and sympathetic women come out 
and pour water on the sheet. The bracelet and sheet belong to 
some poor woman about to become a mother, and this quaint 
little procession is all that they can devise for the emergency. 

Jews and Moors borrow and interchange customs, but not 
always flatteringly. The Moors believe in the efficacy of the 
prayers of the Jews, but give a characteristically scornful reason 
for it. Allah, they say, hates so fervently the very voice of a Jew 
that, to silence him and be rid of his importunities, he at once 
grants him whatever he desires. So Arabs will even ask Jews 
to pray for them. Iam not sure but that the Arabs consider that 
whatever results from the prayers of Christians is also due to the 
same cause. 

As I said before, this is the sunset land, and it is a sunset 
land in more senses than one: here is the evening of Islam, the 
shadows of the Franks fall ominously long over the Barbary 
States, and the silver moon of the Moslem power seems more 
decrescent than crescent. There is something suggestive in the 
picture that one sees of an evening as one leaves the city by the 
strand gate—a dozen or so Moors generally bring their felt saddle- 
cloths and, in their white haiks, sit with their backs against the 
old walls; they are generally silently looking over the narrow sea 
to where the hills of Spain are still warm with sunset colours, and 
the distant rock of Tarick shows its bold outline against the 
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eastern sky. I do not mean to say that they are thinking of Spain 
or of Tarick; they tell their beads and take snuff, and Heaven 
knows what their thoughts are about—probably nothing more than 
the gossip of the Soko, or how they could gain a little more money 
and still retain the blessed security of apparent poverty. Such things 
naturally dwarf the facts that Spain was won and lost by their 
valiant ancestors in the glorious past; for does not the Wise King 
tell them that ‘a live dog is better than a dead lion’? And so 
the Moor muses at the gateway of the world through which the 
myriad argosies have passed since Jason’s, and the shades of 
evening are falling upon him, and the sun goes down behind Cape 
Spartel into the great sea, and the sunset gun booms out from 
the crumbling old battlements, and these silent old gossips arise, 
take up their saddlecloths, and return quietly home, and the gate 
is shut for the night. 
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Any fine sunny day you might have seen old Sir Peter Euston 
driving in the park, with his admirable elder son Joseph by his 
side. The old gentleman was a good deal shaken since that 
dreadful business about his son Jack. Society talked of it for 
quite three days, and my friend John Carlton was nearly worn off 
his legs running about from club to club repeating the story. Sir 
Peter’s kind old face brightened in return for a friendly greeting, 
but there was a vast deal more sorrow than joy in his smile. 

Says Mrs. Mountchester to me as we drove past and exchanged 
greetings, airily whipping up her dapper grey ponies, ‘ Now I really 
do think the old gentleman ought to put a better face on it. He 
had one son who had all the vices extant, and the other every ima- 
ginable virtue: why doesn’t he strike a balance as they do at his 
bank, and set off one against the other.’ Certainly Joseph Euston 
looked the incarnation of high-class British virtue. People were 
always making him their executor and leaving him handsome lega- 
cies; the middle-aged folks were never happy till he was guardian 
and godfather to their children ; and the young folks appointed him 
trustee to any number of marriage settlements. Now and then you 
saw his name as director of some very fat and flourishing company, 
and its fatness and its flourish were generally due to the value 
attaching to his name. When you had secured his patronage for 
any undertaking you might be quite sure it would ride on the top 
of the tide and ultimately secure firm anchorage in the harbour of 
public opinion. I know that the Society for Christian Pot-boys 
was on its very last legs when he ‘gave it his sanction; and now 
it’s scarcely decent to die without leaving it a legacy in your will. 
Decorum, propriety, and respectability had ruled his life from the 
cradle upwards. He was that entirely odious thing a well-con- 
ducted boy. I don’t like decorous boys, and I didn’t like him. 
He never tore his clothes nor got into debt; he could not have 
climbed a tree to save his life ; and he would as soon have broken 
into a church as robbed a hen-roost. No one ever was known to 
call him Joe, or chaff him, or play any tricks on him. All the 
devilry of the family centred in Jack, and left nothing but all the 
domestic virtues for Joseph. Add to his virtues an extremely 
courteous manner, and to his manner a soft winning voice, and to 
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both a well-secured income of 10,000/. a year, and tell me if 
Mrs. Hannah More ever conceived a more noble and perfect hero, 

That very evening I was playing a rubber at old Lady Chelsea’s. 
I always left her house considerably richer in scandal but de- 
cidedly poorer in pocket. Between the hands Lady C. would 
distribute crumbs of the very latest gossip, and any social chick- 
a-biddy might pick them up. So says my Lady Chelsea, ‘I hear 
Joseph Euston is secured at last.’ 

The dealer paused in his deal as a chorus of inquiries rose. 
Little Cecil Digby, who was my partner, raised his hand and said: 
‘T’ll lay ten to oneI can spot the girl.’ 

‘The creature is detestably slangy,’ says Lady C., leaning 
back in her chair. ‘I have a great mind to win your money, Mr. 
Digby. I think I might give the party a guess all round and yet 
keep my secret.’ 

‘ Why, Lady Chelsea,’ cries Cecil, ‘all the world knew the day 
before yesterday that the beautiful Yankee heiress Miss Dinah B. 
Chicago had landed the prize.’ 

Lady C. shakes her head and says: ‘ All the world is wrong, as 
usual, Guess again.’ I then hazard the remark that as Mrs. 
Wilks Wheeler had been angling for him for her third girl for two 
years (and mark you, Mrs. W. Wheeler was the most successful 
prize-taker for the last three seasons), it was probable that this 
accomplished lady had at last brought matters to a crisis. Then 
came more shakes of my Lady’s head, and further random guesses 
on the part of the guests; then an interval of silence as Lady 
Chelsea’s most oracular voice announced the name of ‘ Lady 
Olivia Plantagenet.’ The rubber was suspended for several 
minutes whilst we expressed our surprise. 

And now I must tell you something about Lady Olivia, and 
how it all came about. For three seasons every well-thinking 
mother in Belgravia with anything in the shape of a marriageable 
daughter had spread her nets abroad for Joseph Euston. When 
his father died he would be Sir Joseph, and in the meanwhile he 
was practically the senior partner in the famous old bank of 
Euston, Curtis, & Langham. Philanthropic mothers with ten- 
dencies towards Exeter Hall had laid desperate and insidious 
siege to his heart. It is on record that pretty and skittish Miss 
Boutflower, old Sir Christopher’s only daughter, actually became a 
deaconess and renounced the gaieties of a whole London season, 
all in hopes of securing Joseph. She never indulged in a single 
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frivolity that season, except one fancy bazaar to which Joseph was 
inveigled. He attended the bazaar, bought many of her nick- 
nacks, but, alas! did not purchase the fair saleswoman. I could 
count up a dozen cases in which he was nearly secured, and then, 
at the last moment, he managed to escape the landing-net ; 
always, I must own, in a perfectly decorous manner. And now to 
think that Lady Olivia Plantagenet had secured him, rather had 
condescended to secure him; for you must know that the Lady 
Olivia was, as it were, a species of ganglion, or gathering together, 
of the bluest of all blue blood. She was the only daughter of the 
Duke of Dartford, and, in all conscience, his daughter ought to be 
tolerably blue-blooded, especially when I tell you that her mother 
was the Hon. Emilia Buchanan Denzil (the Worcester Denzils, if 
you please; not the left-handed Warwickshire branch). In the 
face of such facts it is evident that millions of years of natural 
selection, carried out on Darwinian or any other principle you 
like, could never have produced such a doubly-distilled azure as 
the blood that ran in the Lady Olivia’s veins—I don’t suppose it 
really ran, it coursed ina stately way. Well, Lady Olivia was very 
haughty and beautiful. She had very little money and less brains. 
I have even heard coarse plebeian folks whisper that she was a 
fool ; but this was manifestly untrue, as her conduct throughout 
this ticklish matter abundantly proves. Still, for all that, I must 
own I never heard Lady Olivia make any remarks except extremely 
stupid and decorous ones. Talking to her was like conversing with 
something between a statue anda sheep. The old Duke of Dart- 
ford was dreadfully poor, foraduke. Their place down in Somer- 
setshire was half shut up. He sold his game (they do say he turned 
an honest penny by his grapes and pines); and it became ab- 
solutely necessary that Lady Olivia should marry money. 

Mrs. Mountchester says she was desperately in love at seven- 
teen with what she called a mere sailor—I believe he was the 
third son of an admiral. Anyway, it came to naught, and Lady 
Olivia froze up, and had remained frozen up ever since. She was 
twenty-seven, and in the full prime of her stately and rather 
marmoreal beauty, when she descried Joseph Euston on the far 
horizon. His blood, of course, was many degrees less cerulean than 
hers. He himself was starchy and stiff and tiresome; but he had 
money and was amenable on the question of settlements, so there 
was a little preliminary hovering, and then came an extremely 
frigid proposal. Lady Olivia bent her stately head and accepted 
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the substantial banker. It was October now, and the marriage 
was fixed for the early spring. Once or twice a week Joseph 
called on his intended. They sat in state in the Dartford drawing- 
room in Eaton Square. Sometimes he kissed her hand at parting— 
it seemed a matter of supreme indifference to her whether he kissed 
the fan or the hand that held it—-and they conversed always in this 
way. Lady Olivia is lying back in her chair looking very beau- 
tiful and bored ; Joseph is seated on the other side of the fireplace. 

‘ Olivia,’ says her lover, ‘we have had bad news of my un- 
fortunate brother.’ 

‘I imagine all news of him must be bad,’ she replies in her 
level accents. ‘It is an extremely painful subject: need we 
discuss it?’ y 

‘I think I must claim your co-operation,’ he answers, ‘in pre- 
venting his return. He is going from bad to worse.’ 

‘ That is immaterial,’ says Lady Olivia, ‘ so long as he does not 
return home.’ 

‘ His letter to-day,’ says Joseph, ‘ states that he has squandered 
all his capital and that he is absolutely starving, and has taken a 
berth as a farm labourer. He seems to have associated with the 
lowest ” 

‘ Kindly spare me any details. Itis extremely distressing. He 
is your brother unfortunately, but he has long since been a social 
outcast, and, as you are aware, it is a most painful feature in our 
future relationship. I should prefer dropping the subject.’ 

From which you can see that the Lady Olivia was possessed, 
amongst her other high qualities, if not exactly of what Carlyle 
calls a soft inyincibility, still an invincibility of a very definite 
character. 

But although this extremely admirable couple found Jack such 
a distressing subject and declined to discuss him (as, in fact, society 
in general did), to me he was a subject of undying interest, and I 
am never so happy as when I am talking of him, either on the sly 
with his poor old father (when Joseph is safely out of the way), or 
quite openly and joyfully with his aunt, old Lady Betty Pimlico, 
of whom more anon. Wasn’t Jack my godson ? wasn’t I responsible 
for half my dear lad’s sins? He was my dear bad lad all through. 
Was there ever such a scapegrace? Surely he was possessed by 
all the devils of mischief, frolic, riot, and uproar. His school 
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followed him! He could wheedle round the sternest of masters. 
At last he got beyond all bounds. In a moment of utter reckless- 
ness he arranged an infernal machine composed of a battery of 
bottles of Bass, which, by an ingenious device, was timed to open 
fire (and actually did) upon the head master in the dead of 
night as he lay peacefully sleeping in bed. After that there was 
nothing to do but expel him. I went to try and make peace, but old 
Doctor Turner was inflexible. The lad was demoralising the whole 
school, and he must go. But forall that, the Doctor’s eyes were full 
of tears as he rested his hands on my poor lad’s shoulders and 
spoke his little farewell sermon of warning and advice. So he 
went home to his father’s house—he was then fifteen. He had 


, demoralised the school and he demoralised us. He kissed all the 


servant girls, and they all doted on him; he had four pet dogs and 
three horses; he was the boon companion of all the men-servants. 
I know that old Tomkins, the butler, lent him 50/. out of his 
little savings, and the very stable-boys would have laid down their 
lives for Master Jack. Joseph came back from Oxford just about 
then, if possible more decorous than he went. It had been 
arranged for some years past that Joseph should enter the bank, 
and Jack the army ; so in a few years Jack became Captain Jack. 

It was one of the loveliest sights in all London to meet old 
Sir Peter ambling along Piccadilly, arm-in-arm with handsome 
Jack. How the old man doted on him! And amidst all his vices, 
and they were many, Jack had this one tremendous virtue: he 
always adored his father. And now old Lady Pimlico drifts into 
this family history, and she plays an important part in it. 

She was Sir Peter’s only sister ;a widow, childless, supposed to 
be wealthy and known to be mean. She lived in a little house in 
Park Lane; a narrow, lean little house, wedged in between two 
big ones. She had the warmest heart and the sharpest tongue of 
any old lady I ever came across. Ask her maid Jenkins about the 
tongue, and leave Jack to vouch for the heart. I have several 
photographs of this venerable old lady in my album. Whenever 
I entertain my friends, and conversation flags, my albums are 
produced and I doom my guests to the social penalty of gazing at 
and saying something appropriate about hosts of people they have 
never known. Everybody says, directly they see Lady Betty’s 
photograph, ‘What an extraordinary old lady!’ She wore an 
audacious wig, a capacious brooch, an old brown silk dress, and on 


state occasions a quantity of extremely dirty old lace. Out of 
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doors she invariably wore an old fur tippet. She was a valiant old 
soul, free of speech, given much to questionable stories, hating 
shams, and fearing no man, and loving Jack more than any other 
creature on earth. She fought his battles, she paid his debts, she 
outraged all the proprieties for his sake ; and when that awful busi- 
ness with Jack and Mrs. Deloraine cropped up and he had to leave 
suddenly for Manitoba, the old lady broke down and took to her 
bed for some weeks. When she got about again she refreshed 
herself by trotting over to Harley Street and having a battle 
royal with Joseph. How he hated her! Shealone had the power 
to ruffle his decorum and to make his pale face flush and his eyes 
gleam. 

It was November, and all the folks had flocked back from 
Scotch moors and sea-beach, and the season promised to be a 
brilliant one. I went round one afternoon to call on Sir Peter. 
Joseph and his father were sitting together in the dismal dining- 
room in Harley Street. Sir Peter was very shaky and silent, and 
Joseph was more virtuous and respectable than ever. He told me 
he was going to preside at some philanthropic meeting that 
evening at Exeter Hall. 

Conversation flagged ; we all three seemed sleepy and stupid. 
I did not dare to ask about Jack. Joseph kept rambling on in 
his smooth decorous monotone about the pauper lunatics and 
discharged prisoners, temperance washerwomen, and all the rest 
of it, when suddenly the servant announced Lady Pimlico. Joseph’s 
face changed and hardened, and old Sir Peter brightened up. My 
Lady entered, evidently in high spirits, more untidy than ever. 
She greeted her brother with affection, me with cordiality, and 
Joseph with pugnacity. 

‘I’ve got news,’ cries the old lady, seating herself, with her 
feet on the fender and her hands on her knees. 

I saw Sir Peter’s hands move feebly and a gleam of light pass 
over his face. 

‘ Good news, I hope,’ says Joseph. 

¢ What J call good news,’ snaps back the old woman, ‘and what 
you may call bad news. My boy is coming home.’ 

In an instant I could see the sorrow and grief of all those 
years pass from the old man’s face as he turns to his sister and 
cries, ‘What! when? Oh, Elizabeth! is it true ?’ 

And then, before she can answer, Joseph rises, pale and dark- 
ling, and cries in a voice no longer decorous, ‘ Lady Pimlico, this 
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is your doing: you have striven for years to complete the ruin of 
your own house. But learn one thing : your nephew John does not 
return here.’ 

My Lady flings off her tippet and stands to her guns. ‘ He 
shall return to my house, and to his father’s house. Who are you to 
stand between my lad and forgiveness? Listen, Peter: your son 
Jack was tempted and he fell; he was a rascal and a blackguard, 
I don’t deny it ; but he has suffered, and he repents. Listen to what 
he says in a letter I had only to-day. He has fallen so low that he 
works as a farm labourer ; he hasn’t a decent coat to his back, nor a 
decent meal to his belly; he is broken down, body andsoul. But, 
Peter, don’t forget he is your son—your own flesh and blood.’ 

Old Sir Peter turns very white, rises from his chair, and leans 
trembling towards Joseph. ‘ Oh, Joseph, hear what she says. Let 
him come back again.’ 

‘ Let him come back!’ bursts in this whirlwind of a woman. 
‘Ay, but he shall come back. Are you master here, Peter, or is 
Joseph?’ As my Lady waxes hot sites steadies down into a 
deadly coolness. 

‘I will answer that question for my father,’ he says, folding 
his hands on the table and looking straight at the old lady. ‘My 
brother has ruined his own future, but he shall not ruin mine— 
he shall not return here. He strove for years to pull down the 
honour of my father’s name, and I have striven for years to build 
it up. He suffers want, misery, and shame. He has sown the 
wind, he is but reaping the whirlwind.’ 

All the time he speaks my lady is plucking mangy tufts of fur 
from her pelisse. Now she springs to her feet, shrill and red-faced. 
‘Don’t quote Scripture tome. You respected! you honoured! you, 
with your smooth tongue and your varnished face! Asa boy you 
were a coward, as a man you're a sneak. My boy sinned, but he 
sinned openly. You air your virtues in the public streets, but 
you keep your French novels hidden behind ) our library shelves, 
and your mistress hidden behind your respectable suburban 
villa.’ 

Now of course these allusions to improper books and improper 
ladies were not at all nice or decorous, and I never knew whether 
they were chance shots of my Lady’s or based on reliable informa- 
tion ; but I know that I saw Joseph grow pale and wince. He rose 
white with passion. ‘ Madam,’ he says, ‘ you are an insolent old 
woman, and if you were not my father’s sister I should 
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‘Go on,’ cries Lady Betty, the light of triumph glowing on 
her old face—‘ go on ; abuse me as much as youlike. But not you 
or a hundred such shall keep my lad from coming back.’ 

So Joseph drives down to his bank in dudgeon, and no sooner 
had he gone than poor. old Lady Betty breaks down and fairly 
sobs, and this absurd old couple just run into each other’s arms, 
and cry, and laugh, and talk incessantly, and prove themselves to 
be a couple of fools; but I think the clerks and bank officials, 
with Joseph in that frame of mind, must have had an extremely 
unpleasant afternoon of it. 

Three months after this I was again calling at Harley Street. 
Poor old Sir Peter used always to receive me in his study, but 
now, the butler told me, he sat all day in the dining-room, which 
commanded a look-out down the street, and there I found him, 
and, best of all, I found him alone. 

‘ Joseph is at the bank,’ said the old man with unconcealed 
delight, ‘so let us have a quiet talk.’ So I drew to the fire, but 
I noticed a strange restlessness about Sir Peter. He would break 
off suddenly in the middle of a sentence and look down the street 
and listen. 

‘So Jack is coming back!’ I said. ‘ And when ?’ 

‘We don’t know,’ he answered—‘ we don’t know. He may come 
at any time. I haven’t told Joseph. I’m afraid he'll be greatly 
upset, but Jack will stay for awhile at his aunt’s, and things will 
tide over.’ 

‘Poor lad,’ I say sympathetically, ‘ he has learnt a bitter lesson. 
Depend on it, Sir Peter, he will come back wiser and sadder.’ His 
old eyes gleam at the very thought of his return, and a beautiful 
smile breaks over his face as he takes out of his pocket a much- 
crumpled and often-read letter. ‘He hopes to be back by the 
15th, perhaps a little earlier if he have a good passage, and now 
it’s the 14th. I sent him his passage money, but Joseph doesn’t 
know that.’ 

‘Never mind Joseph,’ I cry; ‘he will marry the Lady Olivia, 
and you and Jack will live together and be happy ever after.’ As 
I speak I see the old weary watchful eyes glance towards the 
window and down the street; from where he sits he can look 
tight down to the other end of the road. It is one of those dreary 
London days—half-fog, half-rain, all mist and dirt and -misery. 
Suddenly the old wrinkled face grows very white and startled, 
and he rises and moves to the window. I follow him and look 
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down the street, but I see nobody and nothing, except two ladies 
half-hidden in waterproofs, an errand-boy, and farther off a 
struggling beggar, drenched to the skin and wending his way to 
the nearest workhouse. Suddenly I feel a grip as of iron on my 
arm, and, looking round, I see Sir Peter all changed and trans- 
formed, all his soul looking out of his eyes; and before I could 
speak he had passed from the room down the hall, and out at the 
front door, out into the filthy murky air without hat or coat. He 
hurried down the road, I following as best I may. Then I hear a 
half-cry, half-sob, as if of a great joy and longing now fulfilled, 
and I see the old man fling his arms wildly round that beggar- 
man’s neck and kiss him on the lips again and again, oh, so pas- 
sionately !—so then I pause, standing a little way off unwilling to 
disturb so sweet and sacred a joy; then I go up, and, taking both 
Jack’s hands in mine, I say, ‘ Bring him home, Jack, and welcome 
home, yourself.’ Ah, how shall I ever forget what I saw in the 
hall! Jack and I helped Sir Peter in, feeble now, exhausted, and 
spent. He sinks on the hall seat, but holding his son’s hands tight ; 
then Jack falls on his knees and hides his thin wan face on his 
father’s hands, weak as any hysterical woman. ‘ Oh, take me back 
again, father! I know I’ve been a bad son; I know I’ve disgraced 
you all; but I’ve fallen so low and I have suffered so much, and I 
have repented! Oh, give me another chance!’ As he speaks 
several of the servants run into the hall and gather round them. 
Then I saw in Sir Peter’s face the most beautiful look I ever saw 
on any human features; I think it must have been the reflection 
of the divine love of the Great Father of us all. So, rising, he 
stands before us, the poor lad still kneeling at his feet; then, 
stooping, he raises him tenderly, holding him in his loving arms— 
oh, so closely !—and says in a clear strong voice, ‘ See here, all of 
you: this is my son Jack, my very own son. He shall once more 
eat at my table, once more sleep beneath my roof.’ 

By-and-by Jack and I are sitting alone in the dining-room, 
and I’m not ashamed to own, and I know Jack wouldn’t be, that 
we both broke down and cried a little. I was a weak old man, 
and he a weak young one. Looking at him steadily, I could see how 
want and poverty and hard life had ground him down. The poor 
wan face was pinched and white, and the blue eyes, that used to 
be so gay and full of life, had a hunted haggard look. Jack sits 
in the deepening London twilight and tells me his weary history. 
Debt, dishonour, gambling, and the ever-downward career that 
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we all know so well. He was asking after his old Aunt Betty, 
when suddenly there was a clatter at the front door, a tremendous 
bustle and scuffle in the hall, and in bursts that redoubtable lady, 
a whirlwind of tears, gasps, fur, joy, and inarticulate alleluiahs. 
In two seconds her faithful old arms were round Jack’s neck 
and the old lady sobbing on his breast ; then she would hold him 
at arm’s length looking him all over, then with another sob of 
triumphant delight fling herself into his arms again. I really 
feared the old lady’s mind would give way. 

After much laughing and crying she delivered herself in this 
fashion, one arm round Jack and the other dominating me. I 
might have been Aldgate Pump for all she cared. 

‘Here’s my boy come back—praise God for that, he has come 
back—and nota legion of Josephs nor a legion of devils shall drive 
him away again. Who cares for the past! To-day we begin a 
fresh chapter. Who cares for your moralities and your decencies ! 
Hang ’em all, I say. Kiss your old aunt, my lad.’ 

I think sometimes dear Aunt Betty is too outspoken, but no 
one thinks of that now. Jack kisses her ugly old tear-stained face, 
kisses her as tenderly and gallantly as if she were his bride, and 
then by some strange freak the old lady falls upon me and kisses 
me quite outrageously, till Jack takes her hand in his and says, 
‘ Aunt, I can’t forget the past, or your patience and love, but I’ve 
come back to redeem it. Be patient and kind to me a little longer, 
as you would to a sick man whose fever is leaving him.’ 

‘Kind to you, Jack!’ she cries, mantling all over with beautiful 
pride and joy. ‘Leave me alone for that. Why, my darling’—then 
words fail her, and the eager old arms are once more round him as 
if they would never unclasp again. 

Then Sir Peter joins them, and I go away happy to my own home. 

This is what happened afterwards, excellent old Tomkins being 
my informant. And I must tell you the very end of it all, which 
is as happy as a fairy story, and much more true. 

Our unprodigal son Joseph came back that evening from the 
bank in a state of serene decorum quite beautiful to behold ; 
everything had prospered exceedingly with him that day. He 
had arranged the settlements with the Lady Olivia, and had kept 
matters more in his own hands than he had hoped to do. As he 
drove up Harley Street, even when far off, he was astounded to see 
unusual signs of festivity at his father’s sombre-looking house. 
Lights gleamed in the windows, and the whole place was trans- 
formed. Joseph must have guessed the truth. He stood on the 
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doorstep in no happy mood. Tomkins opened the door, his honest 
face gleaming, and behind him stood Sir Peter. 

‘What’s the meaning of all this, father? Have you gone 
mad ?’ 

Then Sir Peter spoke in strong clear tones, ‘Joseph, your 
brother is come back, your brother and my son, come in and join 
us. Help us to give him a welcome.’ 

Joseph’s pale face flushed. ‘Is this the reward of all my years 
of duty? As you say, he is my brother, he is your son; but he is 
more than this: he is a thief, an outcast, a swindler. Ever since 
he was born he has been a curse and a disgrace to us.’ 

Then Sir Peter flushed up in a beautiful short-lived Indian 
summer of wrath. ‘Peace, Joseph; no more of this. He is my 
son ; he was lost, and now he is found. I have flung the past 
behind my back ; he is the very apple of my eye. I forbid you 
to cast one word in his teeth. If you cannot live in peace with 
him, you must live elsewhere.’ 

After many months things settled down. Joseph married the 
Lady Olivia and took a house in Park Lane, and was as happy 
ever afterwards as respectable people deserve to be, and Jack 
steadied down and never sowed any more wild oats. His father 
grew into a happy old man, and as long as he lived Jack never 
married. Then Lady Pimlico died and left him all her savings, and 
when I last saw my boy he had ripened into a king of men, 
happy, rich, prosperous, and honoured, the old light still dancing 
in his blue eyes, and he had ever a stalwart arm ready for an old 
man to lean upon. Only yesterday Jack called at my chambers, 
and in the carriage were two ladies: the younger and prettier 
jumped out, and she and Jack ran up the stairs. Sitting as 
I was in my easy-chair, the two young people took a very unfair 
advantage of me. Violet sat at my feet, put her arms upon my 
knees, and Jack leant over the back of the chair with his arms 
round my neck. ‘Dear Uncle Bob’ (he always called me uncle 
after he came home), ‘ guess who that lady is.’ 

‘Well, Jack, she is Lady Violet Stanley.’ 

‘Well, Uncle, Stanley is an ugly name, though you mightn’t 
think it, so I’m going to give her a new one and present you with 
a new niece. Kiss her and tell her you love her for my sake and 
her own too.’ 

Before they go I ask Jack to keep a little corner of his heart 
for me to creep into for old love’s sake, and Jack says he will. 

13—5 








THE MONTAFUN. 


Have I a right to call myself the discoverer of the Montafun? In 
one sense I may, not in another. To be sure, it has been run 
through. I have encountered half a dozen who have scaled the 
northern ice-wall of the Engadin, and come down through it to 
Bludenz, and thence taken train to Bregenz, and so over the Lake 
of Constance, home; but I have never come across any one who 
has gone up it and over into the Engadin. And I contend that, 
with the best intentions, no one can properly admire scenery when 
he is walking away with his back turned to it. Besides, the 
Montafun refuses to be seen properly and disclose her beauties 
to the mere passer-by. I do not claim to have ‘invented’ the 
Montafun as a thoroughfare for goat-like Alpine scramblers; but 
I do claim to have been a pioneer to its glories as a place in which 
to spend a month or two. Only to one who will sit down in this 
valley, and make it a base whence to explore the lateral gorges, 
will the Montafun be a place to swear by. 

My first exploration of the Montafun was seven years ago, and 
then I explored it with a perambulator. Having spent a winter 
in the South of Germany, and being fried out of the pan of the 
Rhine, I resolved to go to the mountains with my family to some 
accessible spot not overrun with tourists, high up, surrounded by 
lovely scenery. Nowa year or two before, I had been over the 
Vorarlberg Pass, and had cast my eye up the valley into which 
the Klosterthal opens at Bludenz. That valley was the Montafun. 
It seemed promising: by the map it ran up to the roots of very 
lofty, glacier-wreathed peaks, but, as was pretty clear from the 
road that came down from it, and united with the splendid 
military road over the Vorarlberg, it was not a much-trodden 
valley. 

When I resolved on a summer cool among the Alps, and wanted 
a quiet resting-place for wife and five children, the youngest six 
months old, I fixed on the Montafun. 

Now, at the outset, let me protest that nothing is easier than 
to travel with a heap of women-kind, babies, and boxes. With a 
little intelligence and some experience it is easily done. As so— 
on the thumb-nail write, as I did, ‘3,’ that stands for three 
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women—wife, governess, and nurse; on the fore-finger write ‘5,’ 
that represents the children; on the middle-finger put ‘6,’ that 
stands for boxes—all mind alike—iron painted brown with brass 
mountings. Then on the ring-finger put the number of indis- 
criminate boxes, bundles, &c.; and on the little finger note the 
bundles of umbrellas. 

Next, take for the perambulator a separate luggage-ticket, 
and on reaching your destination give that up only. Then you 
recover the perambulator, call over the live-stock, see to the 
items on the ring-finger, and ignore the other two. Then plant the 
baby in the perambulator, and form in line of march, leading the 
way, or rather going on before the body of the army as an Uhlan or 
sharpshooter. Avoid every large inn, enter and take stock of a 
small one, and secure it altogether. henceforth you are the sole 
guest. Every one in the house is devoted to make you comfort- 
able. At a large hotel children are a nuisance; there isa difficulty 
about baths, and milk, and pap, &c.; but in a little inn, which 
you occupy altogether, where there is no waiter with his napkin 
and black-dress suit, but only simple girls and a host in his shirt- 
sleeves, you are—to use a German expression—carried on hands. 
Moreover, the amount of incense burned under the nose of the 
baby is enough to turn its head, were it at an age appreciative of 
worship and flattery, and secure the suffrages of the mother. 

- On being settled into the rooms, and the perambulator under 
cover, and the baby engaged on fresh milk, give up your ticket 
to the host for the luggage, and he will see that it all comes 
right. 

That perambulator !—it had its history. 

To begin with: on reaching our destination in Germany the 
autumn before, the first morning proved to be market-day; and, 
on opening the window, I saw trains of perambulators going to 
market. In some were little pigs about to be sold; in others 
baskets of eggs; in others vegetables. And, when market was 
over, the villagers returned to their homes with their purchases 
in the perambulators—great loaves of bread, crockery, bonnets, 
gowns. That day only in the week were the babies not allowed 
rides in their perambulators—the vehicles went a-marketing. 

I rushed out and bought a perambulator, and it cost me 
under a pound; it was a long basket on four wheels. 

In that same basket my baby began his voyage among the 
Alps. I will say nothing about our journey to Bludenz, because 
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that was done by rail and steamer ; it was taken in instalments. 
We stopped where we liked, and whipped out our perambulator, 
and engaged an inn: no difficulty in the world—all went like 
clockwork. 

At last we came to the extreme limit of the train. The 
terminus then was at Bludenz. Now it runs on up the Kloster- 
thal, and bores through the Vorarlberg, and rushes down the Inn 
Valley to Innsbruck. 

At Bludenz we halted a fortnight. A lovely spot, whence 
several charming excursions are to be made, and we stayed at the 
quaint old Golden Crown, where is a handsome room, with rich 
carved ceiling. Duke Frederick with the Empty Pockets lodged 
here when he was under excommunication. Then, when most of 
the world was against him, Bludenz held true to her allegiance. 
The little town has its main street running between arcades, and 
the shops are under the arcades, like those at Botzen and Inns- 
bruck. In the centre of the town rises a rock, crowned with a 
castle, the residence of Baron Sternbach, painted flesh colour, and 
a church, reached by a flight of a hundred marble steps. 

To the west opens the Valley of Brand, that leads up to the 
glorious Scesa-Plana, a lovely mountain, whose snows are indeed 
visible from Bludenz, but not the ‘Smooth Seat,’ an undimpled, 
unwrinkled sweep of glacier covered with the purest of snow, be- 
tween two elbows of black rock. This can only be seen in per- 
fection by a walk up the Brand Valley. 

Right opposite Bludenz, on the side of the mountain, can be 
traced a scar, and from it a widespreading fan-shaped tract of 
desolation. In 1807 a portion of the limestone precipice fell and 
covered forest and meadows with broken masses of white stone, 
through which the streams wander and dance and burrow, and 
whence they issue white as milk. 

To reach the Brand Valley a considerable scramble is neces- 
sary ; the river that issues from the snows of the Scesa-Plana 
originally formed a lake in the Brand basin, and dribbled over a 
barrier of rock that lay between it and the valley where stands 
Bludenz. Now, the scrambler is able to explore the most curious 
tunnels and clefts made in the rocks by the overflow at some re- 
mote period; but at last the stream, dissatisfied with such a 
course, went to work in earnest at the very root of the barrier, and 
bored its way through, so that now it comes out through a ravine 
quite inaccessible, between sheer precipices ; the river exactly fills 
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this cleft, so that one can look up the chasm from the mouth, but 
not enter it. 

The walk to Brand takes about three hours, but is well worth 
the trouble. In the first place, the old curious holes and clefts 
once made by the overflow may be explored; they were at one 
time haunted by wolves, and thence take their name; then by 
meadows strewn with the dark-blue gentian, and the azure gen- 
tianella, and with the sweetly beautiful pale pink primula nodding 
its head in every breath. A little later, and the berberry is in 
yellow flower, and over it an ash-grey clematis casts its wreaths. 

A glass of wine and some bread and cheese—the latter smell- 
ing so powerfully as to be unendurable under cover—at Brand, 
with the splendid pile of the Scesa-Plana before one. We see the 
mountain from the east, and the morning sun has not the power 
of the setting sun to melt the snow, consequently it is festooned 
and bedded with glittering white. 

Then by a zigzag path, easily ascended by ladies to the Liiner- 
see, three hours from Brand, a lake about two miles long by 
one wide, with little islands in it, lying under the crags of the 
Schaff-Gafall. It is possible to sleep there in the shelter hut of 
the Austrian Alpine Club, and refreshments can be had. The 
lovely lake, the beds of rhododendron in blaze of flower, pink to 
deep crimson, the snows, the blue streak of glacier ice, the elastic 
air, make this a most delightful excursion. 

The Scesa-Plana can be ascended from the lake in about four 
hours, but I am not a climber. 

‘Oh,’ cried I once, in a burst of enthusiasm, to my guide in 
Iceland, ‘would you not like to be on the top of that glacier 
peak ?’ 

‘No,’ answered he leisurely. ‘I can see the top sitting here 
on this stone at the bottom.’ 

My enthusiasm for climbing peaks has cooled since then—I 
am older. 

What bouquets of flowers were brought back from their walks 
by the children! I shall never forget the first sight they caught 
of a meadow strewn with gentianella, the cries of delight, the 
leaps over the hedge, and the sprawling in the grass to clutch and 
kiss the lovely flowers. What posies! Alpine rhododendron, red 
as blood, forget-me-not, turquoise blue, golden ball, silver ranun- 
culus, cuckoo-flower, gentian ! 

When the bunches were half faded, they were flung out of the 
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window into a little sunless by-street, out of the windows through 
which Frederick had so often peered, with his hands fumbling 
for something which was not in those empty pockets. But one 
day the children discovered that a poor old crippled woman sat 
on a low stool in that sunless lane, and worked her way about with 
hands and stiff knees, picking up the scattered flowers. Then, 
after that, every day they brought the old goody fresh posies, 
till her little window and table were beds of flowers, and she had 
hardly a spare mug out of which to drink. 

From Bludenz a very poor road led up the Montafun to our 
next station, Schruns, where we settled for some time at the 
Dove. 

He who visits the valley will soon find that he is in the hands 
of one family, which monopolises all the inns. They are the 
princes and aristocracy of the place, a close order, all brothers, 
sisters, and cousins. There is, however, another inn, or rather a 
pension, at Schruns, kept by an artistic family, the Bertles; one 
brother is a painter, a disciple of Deschwanden, and half the altar 
pictures in the valley are by him; another brother is a sculptor, 
and very beautiful are his figures, and the sister, who waits on you 
at the pension in her pretty Montafun costume, is a gilder, and 
redecorates the altars in the valley. The father was a sculptor 
and gilder, and the grandfather carved and gilt the very handsome 
‘rococo’ organ screen in the Church of Tschagguns opposite 
Schruns. 

The reader will here exclaim: What names—Tschagguns and 
Schruns! The names in the Montafun are odd; here are some 
more—Gurtepohl, Gampaping, Gaschurn. And the traveller who 
enters the cemetery at Schruns will think he has come among 
people with names as extraordinary as the names of the villages in 
which they live. Here is a list from the Schruns graveyard— 
Manahal, Zuderell, Frast, Radamns, Marent, Schaln, Tschol, 
Tschofen, Ganahl, Bitschnan, Battlog. The fact is, that the 
Rheetian race is distinct from all others, except, perhaps, the old 
Etruscan, and the modern Basque, and Lapp, and Finn. It is a 
relic of that primeval population of Tartar origin, which once 
occupied the whole of Europe, but which was swept away by the 
Celt and the Norse and German, and in the south by the Latins. 
The Basque has kept his ancient tongue, but the Rhetian has lost 
his, 2nd the only remains of his language are to be found clinging 
to mountain, and river, and village, and farm. 
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The costume of the women is curious; they flatten their bosoms 
by wearing hard boards or pasteboard laced tightly over them ; their 
heads are crowned with immense fur caps; some like Grenadier 
caps ; others flat-topped of goat’s hair, with a radiating fringe round 
the crown. They wear their waists very short, under their arm- 
pits; and they smoke long large pipes like the men. In summer 
very few young women are to be seen, or young men either: the 
former lay aside their costume and go forth as waitresses into 
Switzerland and to the many baths of Germany, and the young 
men work as masons in Germany, Switzerland, and France; but, 
as soon as the frosts set in, all come winging home in flights, 
and the winter is indeed a merry time in Montafun, when the 
money earned in summer is spent in dances, feasts, theatrical 
performances, and weddings. The eyes and hair are very dark; 
they are a handsome people. Only here and there is fair hair to 
be found. 

Above Schruns is the Bartholomew Mountain, a perfect para- 
dise for farmers, a long rich slope of fertile soil facing the sun. 
It is studded with farmhouses, all looking cosy, and the seats of 
men well to do, and it is in spring as though powdered with snow 
to the very roots, for it is embowered in cherry and apple trees, 
and when these are in bloom the Bartholomew Mountain is 
worth coming to see. The road from Bludenz to Schruns passes 
under the dolomitic limestone crags of the Schaffberg ; here, says 
tradition, lies deep buried in rubble fallen from the mountain face 
the City of Prazalanza, destroyed for its iniquities. High up in 
the face of the precipice may be seen a cave, inaccessible, from 
which dribbles the ‘ Brook of Tears’; it has its source in the eyes 
of a young maiden who is doomed to sit there in the form of a 
hideous and gigantic toad on a box of gold coin. There she 
must sit and eternally weep, unless some young hardy mountaineer 
will scramble up to the cave and press a kiss on the lips of the toad. 
One youth, troubled with impecuniosity, and eager to marry a girl 
of his heart, did manage to scramble to the grotto, and crept in, 
and saw the hideous monster squatted on the chest of gold ; hoping 
to secure the latter, he approached the toad, but just as he was 
about to kiss it two great tears ran over its nose, and he shuddered 
and turned his head away. Then all was gone. He remembered 
no more, but found himself lying, at the bottom of the precipice, 
with the Trichna-Biichle, or Brook of Tears, trickling over him. 

From Schruns a striking excursion may be made up the 
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Gauerthal. As usual with these lateral valleys, they have to be 
scrambled into over a barrier, and as one starts in the morning 
for this walk, one has the sun burning the back, which is not 
pleasant. However, when once one has reached the top, after a 
toilsome scramble through meadows and between cherry trees, the 
basin of the Sporeralp is reached, where the brawling torrent 
turns several saw-mills; and hence a superb view is had of the 
snowy, glacier-wreathed peaks of the Geisspitz and Tschagguns- 
spitz, then the huge precipices of the Sulzfluh, and the three 
black towers of the Drusenthor rising out of beds or fields of 
glacier. The Drusenthor is supposed to take its name from Drusus, 
the younger brother of Tiberius, but I do not know that he is be- 
lieved to have crossed from Prittigau that way ; I do not suppose 
he was such a fool as to attempt it ; and I suspect that the name 
is derived from some misunderstood Rhetian word. 

Whilst we were at Schruns, Ascension Day came, which that 
year synchronised with the anniversary of the death of Voltaire ; 
we went to the new and handsome church, and the young curate 
declaimed not on anything about ascending, but on the very pro- 
nounced descent of Voltaire to a place which need not be particu- 
larised ; whilst the good old dean sat in the chancel, screwing up 
his mouth, and preparing a lecture for his curate, and the poor 
peasants looked on, blankly wondering who was St. Voltaire, about 
whom the young preacher was speaking so eloquently. 

Six or seven years ago there was a good deal of old silver to 
be picked up in the valley. Behind Schruns opens the Silber- 
thal, where were silver mines in the Middle Ages, now worked 
out and abandoned, but old silver remained, and the peasants 
wore handsome buttons and buckles. I found a lovely silver 
saltcellar, consisting of two silver shells, one on either side of a 
spiral-twisted column, with a knight in armour holding a lance on 
the head of the column. It had been ‘from time immemorial’ in a 
peasant’s family, and they would on no account part with it. Some 
families in these mountains had silver bowls for the baptism of 
their children ; in winter and stormy weather it was not possible 
to bring the latter to church, and the priest baptized privately, 
using these bowls which became heirlooms. Some of these are 
to be had still, but one hardly likes to employ them as card-trays, 
and they are suitable for nothing else. 

At Schruns all pretence of a road ceased, and thence led 
nothing but a track over stones, where a horse could scramble, 
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but hardly a wheeled conveyance run. Nevertheless, over this 
track the perambulator travelled, and the baby in it bobbed and 
bounced about, like a pea on a drumhead. I really feared that 
its brains would get mixed as the yolk and white of an egg if the 
egg be shaken; that, let us say, the objectivity and subjectivity, 
or the emotional and reflective portions or faculties, would be 
muddled up in the child’s head; but it was not so. The only 
result I have perceived from its journeyings was that instead of 
beginning its talk with Ba-bab-bab or Mam-mam-ma, that child’s 
first word was—Go! go! go! 

Our next settlement was at St. Gallenkirchen; we had not 
intended to stay there, but were stopped on our course further 
up the valley by pouring rain, so we turned into the first inn, 
the Black Eagle, and there we stuck for eight days, detained 
by rain. The inn was kept by an old father, who was a cattle- 
dealer and was away, and by his son, a baker, and by a pretty, 
pleasant daughter called Marianne. Marianne had lost her 
mother when she was a baby, and had brought herself up and 
managed the house higglety-pigglety. There was no order, 
and not much cleanliness in the inn; there was no butcher 
nearer than Schruns, and we were a party of nine persons 
quartered there for over a week. The postman was told to bring 
food for us, and, as he did not travel every day, we had to make 
what meals we could on eggs and meat scraps of every description, 
some of these meat scraps being in a very advanced condition. 
After three days the postman returned with fresh meat, and then 
we did well. But, oh! that week of incessant rain! with, hard 
by, the incessant thunder of a fine waterfall. For three days we 
amused ourselves with skittles, but on the third night the host 
arrived, and, characteristic of the family, drove the young cattle 
he had with him for shelter for the night into the skittle shed, 
and the place was unapproachable afterwards. Then the good 
Marianne began to distil Schnapps, that is, a ghastly white spirit, 
like inferior spirits of wine, out of old bruised, wholly decayed 
apples. Also the brother began to bake, so we watched proceed- 
ings. Inthe meantime the mother of the children, having knitted 
up all her wool into socks for the little ones, asked Marianne for 
the linen of the house, and found that the old father’s pocket- 
handkerchiefs and shirts and every sheet in the inn were un- 
hemmed, so she set to work and put all in order, to the astonish- 
ment and delight of the household. 

On Sunday the skies cleared, and there seemed a promise of 
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fine weather for the week. So I went up the Gargellenthal, out 
of which roared the waterfall by the inn, and my wife accom- 
panied me. We had as a companion part of the way a pretty 
bright girl of fifteen, who pointed out her home to us high up 
on the mountain. This valley opens up to a horseshoe of fine 
mountains, in the basin of which lies a little village of scattered 
farms and a poor little church and humble inn. A scrambling 
walk will take one back to St. Gallenkirch another way, but, not 
feeling up to this, we returned the same road, and found our little 
girl-companion sitting at a rustic bridge waiting for us, with a 
posy of rhododendrons and forget-me-not and a few edelweiss. 
She had run up nearly to the snow to pick the bouquet and 
present it to my wife. ‘Thank you,’ said the latter. ‘It isa 


delight to see your lovely flowers.’ 
‘It is a delight,’ said the girl, ‘to welcome a foreign lady to 


our lonely valley.’ 

With Monday came the rain again, and it was not till the 
eighth day of our confinement that we could push on. 

Three quarters of an hour from St. Gallenkirch is Gurtepohl, 
where another fine high Alpine valley, the Valschariel, opens out 
from the side. Then Gaschurn, with the Ganera Valley. The old 
priest here is rather famous as an authority on ecclesiastical 
music—a musician, and a composer. This is a charming spot, 
with numerous excursions possible from it, and a capital inn at 
which to put up. 

An hour farther is Patenen, the highest point where there is 
a village, and there the inn is very poor. Several weeks may 
well be spent at Gaschurn. It stands 3,100 feet above the sea, 
and every lateral valley opens up to glaciers and into the finest 
high Alpine scenery. 

The peculiarity of the Montafun valley is that it presents 
scarcely any glimpses of high snow-clad mountains, and may be 
traversed without a suspicion of the splendours that are acces- 
sible, and easily accessible, by any one who will penetrate a short 
way along the numerous lateral valleys, each of which opens up to 
some fresh peak and glacier, or circuit of enclosing snow-crowned 
precipices. 

I confess to no great enthusiasm for waterfalls. They pall on 
one after a while; but the Stuibenfall, above Patenen, is said by 
connoisseurs in the department of falls to be worthy of a first 
place among those in the Tyrolean Rhetian Alps. 
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I was back in the Montafun the year before last, and found 
that a great change had taken place in it. The inns had bloomed 
into hotels, some were being altered in a very comical way, 
among them our old Black Eagle at St. Gallenkirch. The roof 
was lifted bodily above the walls, and the whole house under it 
raised a storey. Marianne was married to the landlord of the 
other inn, the Rossle, which was at the time also undergoing 
enlargement in the same way. How they managed to poke up 
the huge roof some ten feet into the air, and then build up to it, 
puzzled me. Marianne married, but did not change her name, as 
the host was her cousin. Another cousin is at Gaschurn, and 
another is the host at Schruns. As for the Dove at Schruns, it 
has developed a superb dining-room, and the Stuttgart people 
having discovered that Montafun is out of the way of tourists, 
and cheap and healthy, come there with their children when the 
schools break up, and go en pension there for a wonderfully 
moderate sum. Even the roads are better, some attempt has 
been made to break the huge boulders and fill in the quagmires, 
so that a wheeled conveyance (other than a perambulator) can 
now traverse them, though they are still trying to springs. 

From Patenen an easy pass leads into the Patznaun Valley, 
which is scarcely second to the Montafun for the excursions it offers ; 
it is less known, and the road there is execrable; but at Galtiir, 
4,600 feet above the sea, is a clean inn with obliging host. This 
place, however, is not accessible for a family, even with a peram- 
bulator. I owe it to the reader to tell him the fate of that same 
locomotive of mine. 

It returned with us as far as Strassburg. There it stuck; it 
had been put out by mistake at the first station in the suburb. 
We changed to go on by the night express to Brussels. There 
was no time to send to the other station for the perambulator. 
What was to be done? Should it be sent on by the next train to 
Brussels? It was not worth that. Then a bright thought struck 
me. JI asked if any of the guards or porters at the station had 
children. Yes, the clerk of the goods department replied, Herr 
Kiistermann, one of the porters, had a family that increased 
annually, with almost indefinite prospect of increase before it. 
Very well, I said, Herr Kiistermann should have the perambulator, 
or ‘child-waggon,’ as the Germans call it. Great excitement 
among the railway officials. ‘ But,’ said the clerk, ‘how would 
Herr Kiistermann get it? The authorities could not surrender it 
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to him unless he were legally authorised to receive it.’ ‘ Very 
well,’ I said, ‘I will authorise him. You hear me. It is his.’ But 
this was insufficient. I must draw upa legal renunciation of my 
claim on the Company for the child-waggon, and a formal transfer 
of it to Herr Kiistermann. 

This accordingly was done in full legal phrase, and the ticket 
for the child-waggon I handed over to the new possessor along 
with the deed of transfer. 

The delight of the poor man was great. Just as the express 
began to move, I saw the clerk of the goods department bounding 
along the platform, with his pen behind his ear, insisting on 
shaking hands with me through the window, laughing, and ex- 
claiming: ‘ For twenty years have I been on this line, and never, 
never, in all my experience, have I met with such an adventure 
before. If you come this way again, look in at the goods depart- 
ment, and I will tell you how many little Kistermanns have 
ridden in your child-waggon.’ 

The river that drains the Montafun is the II; its water is 
white with dissolved lime held in solution; it breaks into the 
Rhine Valley at Feldkirch through a curious cleft it has sawn 
through the rocks. Feldkirch itself is an interesting little town, 
commanded by a picturesque old castle, now inhabited by a colony 
of poor people, who lodge in it rent free. It is in a condition 
almost ruinous. The parish church is curious on two accounts. 
It contains a fine medieval iron pulpit, and the plan of the 
church is most quaint. It consists of two naves, with a row of 
pillars dividing them; but the chancel is in the middle—that is 
to say, the line of the pillars prolonged forms the axis of the chancel. 
The plan is original and ingenious; it allows all in the church to 
see the priest at the altar. The old town has its walls and gates 
and towers, and a town hall with fine carved ceilings. At the 
Jesuit College is a capital botanical garden for Alpine plants open 
to the public, and it proved very useful for determining the 
names of rare flowers I found. Here also is a large Capuchin 
convent. Above Schruns, perched on the edge of a precipice, is 
a little friary, with its strip of garden, to which the public are 
admitted once a week. The headquarters of these snuff-colour- 
habited friars is at Feldkirch. When I visited their church, I 
saw a sight which remains an insoluble enigma to me to this day. 
Observing that several people were passing in and out of the 
cloister that joined the church, and being myself of an inquiring 
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mind, I went also into the cloister, and found it blocked off, and 
part turned into a chapelle ardente. There, on a bier, lay a friar 
in his habit, surrounded by flowers and candles, and several of the 
faithful were kneeling at benches beside him. I went up as close 
as possible with decency, and studied the deceased very intently. 
He puzzled me greatly. I strongly suspect he was not a dead 
Capuchin at all, but a wax corpse. The flesh of hands and feet 
and face was very waxlike; but if the figure were of wax, it was 
more admirably executed than any at Madame Tussaud’s. I 
looked hard, and looked for a long time, and I went away unable 
to resolve whether a real dead man were thus lying exposed before 
his funeral, or only his ‘ counterfeit presentment.’ 

I see, on turning to my Baedeker, that the Montafun is dis- 
missed in half a page. The Montafun deserves better treatment. 
I am a pretty. considerable traveller ; I know the Alps fairly well ; 
but somehow I do not tire of the Montafun. I was there for a 
summer, I was there two years ago, and, all being well, I shall go 
there again this year. Is not that good proof of its deserving 
character ? 
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THE COW-BOY AT HOME. 


Not long ago exigencies, on which I need not dwell at length, 
drove me to the Far West of America, where I hoped, after serving 
my apprenticeship as a cow-boy, to pass in time to the manager- 
ship of one of those large cattle ranches which the enterprise of 
English and Scotch companies has founded and carries on. Nota 
very exalted ambition, certainly, but the res angusta domi is a 
hard taskmaster, and, though I shrank from the prospect at first, 
I gradually made up my mind to it, and even anticipated with 
pleasure a change from town life and its enervating influences 
to the rude but bracing atmosphere of a cow-boy’s life. 

Since my return I have listened, not without amusement, to 
the querulous complaints of those friends who, wrapped in furs and 
with the prospect of a comfortable home to return to, rail at the 
mild severities of our uncertain climate, when I call to mind that 
not long since I had to face all weathers both by day and night 
on the vast prairies of Texas, separated by many long miles from 
human habitations, with no protection from wind and weather 
but that afforded by a couple of blankets and a buffalo robe ; my 
companions a few Texas cow-boys, employed in driving a herd of 
cattle from ranche to shipping point, several hundred miles along 
the trail. 

My first impressions of life in the Far West date some dozen 
years back, when as a youngster I spent a few pleasant months in 
the Foot-hills of the Rockies, and, penetrating afterwards into the 
remote parts of the Sierra Nevada of California, found sport and 
adventure in plenty. I then saw only the picturesque side of 
frontier life, and was fascinated by its dangers, its freedom, its 
unconventionality. As the Quaker poet Whittier aptly puts it :— 


All that the many-dollared crave, 
The brick-walled slave of change and mart, 
Lawns, trees, fresh air, and flowers you have, 
More dear for lack of art. 


Late in February 188—, I found myself, after a fortnight’s 
continuous travel,and before I had fully realised the fact, over five 
thousand miles away from home and friends, in the sordid, reeking 
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saloon of a small prairie settlement, surrounded by a motley crew 
of bullwhackers, muleskinners, graingers, drummers, gamblers, 
and cow-boys, the latter easily distinguishable by their devil- 
may-care air and fantastic get-up. In these unwonted surround- 
ings I am not ashamed to confess that I was overcome by a 
feeling of complete isolation. I had cast my lot amongst men 
with whom in my then mood it appeared to me that I had not 
a single idea or habit in common; and yet upon their regard 
and good-will my future well-being almost entirely depended. I 
sat gloomily in a quiet corner of the saloon, yet could not but be 
keenly interested in all that went on around me. A stranger’s first 
impressions are of necessity superficial. What passed through my 
mind during those faint-hearted, regretful moments is therefore 
perfectly immaterial ; whatever conclusions I came to were in all 
probability entirely wrong; subsequent experience has effectually 
obliterated the very memory of them. I was a fish out of water, 
voila tout ! 

‘Whar’s the boss of the Y Z outfit?’ inquires a long lank 
youngster with jingling spurs, swaggering up to the bar-tender, 
who is busily engaged in ‘ setting up drinks’ for a group of men. 

‘After a prolonged stare and the usual expectoration he replies, 
‘What, Wash! Barton?’ 

‘That’s so.’ 

‘Waall, I guess he’s round at the store.’ 

Now Barton was the name of the foreman to one of the large 
cattle companies of Texas, to whom the manager had provided me 
with a letter, and from whom I hoped to obtain employment. 

As I waited, somebody entered the saloon, and was immediately 
received on all hands with salutations of ‘ How de, Wash?’ Look- 
ing up I saw a hard-bitten, thick-set man of about five-and-thirty, 
at first sight of somewhat forbidding aspect, but in whose quiet 
demeanour and rugged, weather-beaten features a good judge of 
character would soon detect honesty and courage, combined with 
a certain sta¥id-off shyness not uncommon in men whose lives are 
spent far away from their fellow-creatures. 

‘I reckon you want a job as a hand,’ he curtly remarked after 
I had told him my rigmarole. ‘ Waall, and what can you do?’ 

‘I can ride a bit, I think,’ I somewhat hesitatingly replied. 

‘That ain’t much! but I allow as we can fix you up with a 


1 Wash is an abbreviation for Washington. 
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job as’ll soon let you know if you can ride or not. I’ve bought a 
bunch of a hundred head of bronchos down south of Rio Pecos, 
and can take you on at thirty dollars a month as broncho-rider. 
Anyways, I shall pull for the horse-camp to-morrow, and guess 
you'd better get your fixings and help bring some of our sick cow- 
ponies back to the ranche.’ I closed at once, and for the rest of 
that day I had a busy time of it. 

Every cow-boy owns a private horse, a saddle and bridle, for if 
he is thrown out of employment far from any settlement, or whilst 
hunting for work in the prairies, his only means of travelling is 
his horse; besides these, his equipment consists of a pair of 
chapareros (leather overalls), generally ornamented with fringes 
after the manner of the Indians. Add a pair of Mexican spurs, 
the enormous rowels of which are fitted with jingle-bobs if he 
be a dude, a long slicker (waterproof coat), a six-shooter hang- 
ing from the cartridge-belt in an open scabbard, a Winchester 
saddle-gun, and a very heavy, wide-brimmed felt-hat ornamented 
with leather band or silver Mexican roll. A couple of blankets and 
a buffalo-robe, or padded quilt, and tarpaulin covering, serve as 
bedding, and last, not least, his trusty raw-hide lariat (lasso), or 
hempen rope, without which he would indeed be helpless, completes 
his outfit. All these things I bought at the store, aided and 
advised in their selection by a friendly cow-boy, at whose expense 
I had had a drink. 

I was more at home when it came to buying a horse, and chose 
a wiry little roan standing about 14 hands 2 inches. 

Wash Barton was standing by at the time, and I think that 
I rose in his estimation when I rightly gauged the animal’s age 
by his mouth. 

The next morning long before sunrise we started for the winter 
horse-camp, forty odd miles north. How bleak and cold and 
dreary the prairie looked ; how brown and sparse and shrivelled 
up the grass—a desolate scene indeed. ; 

No wonder one came frequently across bleached bones and 
carcases in every stage of decomposition; some a shapeless 
shrivelled heap of bones and hide, and others, still more ghastly, 
hideously distorted and swollen. Flocks of buzzards, gorged with 
their loathsome food, rose with slow-flapping wings as we ap- 
proached, only to settle again after we had passed, and occasionally 
we spied a coyote (prairie-wolf) slinking furtively away. 

I saw that my companion, like all Western men, disliked 
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being questioned ; but, from what I could gather, the winter had 
been long and severe, and, as that particular part of the prairie 
was devoid of shelter, many cattle had succumbed. 

‘I reckon we're within a mile of the horse-camp, and them 
horses ain’t been doing well,’ soliloquises Wash, after we had 
jogged along for a good six hours in the jerky style peculiar to 
prairie-horses. A fetid odour now filled the atmosphere, and I 
soon began to understand what prompted the remark that ‘the 
horses hadn’t been doing well.’ 

Dead horses became more and more frequent, and occasionally 
a living skeleton of a horse hobbled across our path, almost hair- 
less, and covered with scabs and sores. 

At last we came in sight of a small wooden shanty standing 
apart from a long line of tumble-down open sheds and a roughly 
constructed enclosure or ‘corrall,’ but, before we reached it, we 
passed a heap of about forty dead horses piled up together, the 
most revolting, pitiful spectacle imaginable, and standing listlessly, 
or moving about with staggering gait, were about twice as many 
more still living creatures with a peculiar look and manner about 
them such as I had hever seen before, and most of whom must 
surely soon be dragged to the big heap close by. But what on 
earth did it all mean? It seemed so strange to suddenly come 
across this gruesome sight on the lone prairie. I soon learnt the 
explanation. 

A weed called ‘loco’ has of late years largely increased in some 
of the cattle-ranges of Texas and the Indian territory, owing 
probably to an increase in the rainfall; it has a mysterious habit 
of appearing suddenly in places where it was before unknown, and, 
given a dry season, of as suddenly disappearing. During the 
summer, when the prairie is a fair expanse of waving grass, lit up 
with bright flowers, both horses and cattle instinctively avoid it ; 
but when in the fall of the year the grass becomes scarce in over- 
stocked regions, and when all around assumes a brown and burnt- 
up appearance, it stands out conspicuously and temptingly green, 
its long, soft, velvety leaves rising in a bunch from six inches to 
a foot off the ground. Then the hungry creatures begin by 
nibbling, suspiciously and stealthily, at the seductive plant, but 
very soon become reckless, and eagerly and greedily devour all 
that comes in their way. And now, if the mania cannot be 
nipped in the bud by a sufficiency of good strong food, the animat 
is doomed, for he has become a confirmed ‘loco-eater.’ He will 
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rapidly become thin, and lose all control over his movements; he 
will be subject to frequent fits, during which he lies on the ground 
groaning and foaming at the mouth; he throws himself about 
without reason; rears up or runs round in small circles when 
you attempt to mount him; his eyes turn dull and stupid; in 
short, he gives you the impression of being bereft of his senses. 
Specimens of ‘loco’ have been subjected to analysis by experts in 
Washington and in Edinburgh, but without anything injurious 
being discovered init. It is possible that some minute animal- 
cule may be the cause of the mischief, but up to the present its 
disastrous effects only are known, for this pernicious weed causes — 
periodically the death of thousands of horses and cattle.! 

Here, then, was the clue to the miserable appearance of these 
wretched suffering creatures. More severely punished than their 
human counterpart the opium-eater, they had paid, or were paying, 
with their lives the penalty of their devotion to the drug. 

Out of about two hundred and fifty ‘locoed’ horses, which had 
been driven in the fall from the region where ‘loco’ flourished, 
but ninety odd head had wintered. The carcases of the rest were © 
strewn about the boggy bottoms of the creek, whither they had 
dragged themselves to quench their last raging thirst, and those 
that had died in too close proximity to the shanty in which the 
boys lived had been heaped up in a small hollow, in order to 
mitigate the pestilential stench which arose from them. Right 
glad I was to leave such scenes after a couple of days spent in 
preparing harness, saddlery, and mess-waggon for the march. 

The mess-waggon is always an important feature when an out- 
fit starts on the ‘trail,’ for in it are stowed our rolls of bedding, 
the cooking utensils, and sacks of flour, coarse bacon, coffee, 
beans, prunes, sugar, and canned tomatoes, sufficient to last 
several months, when, as during the spring round-up, hundreds 
of miles of country are scoured in every direction to gather stray 
eattle. 

Having shot two horses which were unable to stand up, we 
rounded-up our cripples and made a start for the headquarters 
ranche, 180 miles due south. A sorry crowd indeed! In addition 
to being badly locoed and half-starved, the majority suffered 
from Spanish itch, a skin-disease which eats the hair off and 


! Similar effects are sometimes produced in this country when a poisonous and 
narcotic principle is developed in over-ripe grass. It is known as ‘ grass-staggers.’ 
—Captain Hayes’ Veterinary Notes. 
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leaves the shivering creature exposed t6 the icy blasts of the 
wind-swept plains. Many of them had open kidney-sores and 
wither-galls so large and deep that they had remained unhealed 
five months after the heavy Mexican saddles which caused them 
had been removed from their backs. Moreover, there were 
several bad cases of pink-eye, with all its loathsome symptoms of 
swollen running nostrils, watering eyes, and wheezy breathing. 

A few comparatively sound horses immediately take the lead, 
but the tail of the bunch, being composed of the worst cases, require 
a deal of cruel urging. Never before had I heard such swearing 
and cursing, such blasphemous meaningless oaths and mighty 
anathemas as were continually on the lips of the sorely tried cow- 
boys. Three long weeks did this melancholy procession trail across 
the prairie—ten miles a day being the best pace we could manage, 
until the herd had considerably thinned down, and the survival of 
the fittest enabled us to quicken. Every now and then a horse 
stumbled and fell; generally he was too weak to rise, when a 
couple of boys dismounted, and, passing a rope under his body and 
round their shoulders, hoisted the poor beast on his legs again. 
As a rule, this was the beginning of the end; if he managed to 
hold up until the end of the day’s march, the frosty night settled 
him. Every morning, in the chill half-light of early dawn, it 
was our sad duty to lift those who had lain down to rest, and, 
by rubbing their stiffened trembling limbs, to restore circulation 
sufficiently to enable them to stand. Others were beyond help, 
and several times I have given such their quietus with a six- 
shooter bullet without drawing more than a faint trickle of blood, 
so poor were they. One old grey, called ‘ Blanco,’ showed an extra- 
ordinary amount of pluck and sagacity. He was always in the 
tail of the bunch, but never actually within reach of the long 
lassoes, which the boys flick with great dexterity to a distance of 
about thirty feet. During a halt he never left the waggon, but 
hung around on the chance of getting a chunk of bread, and so 
long as the camp-fire burned during the night he stood over it 
perfectly motionless, his handsome old head hanging down. He 
was a great favourite, and we all did our best to keep him alive, 
even going the length of sacrificing a blanket to cover his old 
bones. But it was no use; Blanco got weaker and weaker; we 
lifted him five times in one day, when only forty miles from our 
destination. That night’s frost was keen, and Blanco fell dead 
in our midst without a groan. 
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And now the trials and privations of that painfully memorable 
drive were nearly over. The spring hurricanes had spent their 
fury, and every day the air, lately so eager and nipping, became 
balmier and more genial. The aspect of the prairie changes the 
farther south we go; the dreary monotony of the broad plains is 
diversified by gracefully rounded slopes, and thickly timbered 
river-bottoms; blue antelope hills rise in the distance; the 
ground is broken by rocky caiions and deep arroyos (dry beds of 
small creeks); bright, quick-running streams gladden the eye, 
and afford opportunity for a refreshing bath. The verdure begins 
to show on tree and plain ; the prairie-lark pours out his love-song 
in soft, mellow notes; all nature, putting off her rough mood, 
submits to the mild Western spring. 

‘I guess a couple of hands had better ride forward,’ shouts 
Wash, as the leaders of the bunch break into a smart trot. 
* Dorgorne their ornary souls, I’ll be dorgorned if they ain’t already 
got wind of the home-ranche,’ and, although we still had a good 
seven miles before us, it became necessary for the first time to 
restrain their eagerness. Every one brightens up at the prospect 
of reaching headquarters, of sleeping for a few nights with a roof 
over our heads, and of being relieved of our uncongenial task. 

A long, irregular, narrow strip of timber marks the course of 
the creek, in a bend of which the ranche-buildings are situated. 
The boys come out to greet us, and pull long faces at the sight of 
our attenuated little bunch. 

‘I guess they’re a hard-looking crowd of scarecrows,’ remarks 
one. ‘I'll be blank-blanked if that blank-blanked son-of-a-gun 
paint (piebald) ain’t got a sore back still,’ remarks another, and 
so on, but not a word of regret or pity falls from their lips. They 
are glad to see us. The return of the boss means the return of 
active life. They have been having a dull time of it during the 
long winter months—building and repairing corralls, fencing in 
pastures, and quartered alone or in couples, for months at a time, 
in cheerless dug-outs on the confines of the range, the monotony 
of their lives broken only by daily line-riding, a process which 
consists in riding a certain distance along the boundaries of the 
range in order to head back as much as possible any large drift of 
cattle. The ranche itself is built of ‘adobe,’ after the manner 
of the Mexicans, the ‘adobe’ consisting of layers of prairie sod, 
which packs very tightly and forms a solid weather-tight wall, 
excluding both heat and cold much more effectually than thé 
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wooden frame houses so common in most American settlements ; 
a small storehouse containing three months’ provisions stands 
apart, and a double-corrall, roughly constructed of cotton-wood 
logs, serves as a branding-pen. 

When the time comes to turn in, we all unroll our bedding 
and ‘ whack down’ on the bare floor, packed as closely as sardines. 
Small comfort here ; and had it not been for the shelter afforded 
from wind and rain, I should have preferred sleeping in the open. 

However, my companions, rough and uncouth in manner and 
speech, were good fellows all. A cow-boy’s life, with its hardships, 
isolation, and dangers, develops all the sterner manly qualities in 
a high degree. 

To a lithe and sinewy figure he joins courage, stoic indifference 
to suffering, and dogged industry when work hasto bedone. For 
these qualities it would be difficult to find his equal. In the 
mountaineering experiences of former years, I have passed many 
days with the best of the Swiss guides; have bivouacked with 
them; have hunted chamois with them, and have seen their 
mettle tried to the uttermost. Though but ignorant coarsely 
clad peasants, they are brave, loyal, splendid fellows. Our sailors 
too, as we all know, are kind-hearted, reckless of danger, generous, 
and long-suffering to a degree. But the cow-boy, whilst pos- 
sessing to a great extent many of the characteristics of both 
sailor and guide, is even beyond them conspicuous for his sensi- 
tive pride, his almost aggressive spirit of independence, his bright 
intelligence, and his sportsman-like instincts. Such at least 
are the best of them. The cringing servility born of centuries 
of strongly marked class-distinction, the low cunning of the 
gutter-bred scum of cities, the heavy, boorish stupidity of the 
peasantry of our older civilisations, are unknown amongst the free- 
born citizens of the Western States of America. On the other 
hand, our cow-boy is shockingly cruel, hasty in temper, and un- 
bridled in tongue. In the branding-pen, and with a half-broken, 
tired, or unwilling horse, he is a perfect fiend; his contempt for 
life too often leads to needless bloodshed, and he is untiring as an 
Indian in pursuit of revenge. 

With him it is frequently not a word and a blow, but a word 
and a bullet. The etiquette of prairie life, which, Heaven knows, 
is in most respects not very exacting, absolutely forbids the em- 
ployment of a certain form of imprecation which, whilst calling 
down divine punishment on the person addressed, casts an un- 
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warrantable imputation on the character of his immediate female 
ancestor. The use of such an expression is immediately followed 
by the production of six-shooters (‘ cutters,’ as they are often 
called), and the death of one or the other of the parties to the 
dispute. One such incident occurred during the general round- 
up. Two of our number, one of whom, a man of morose and 
surly disposition, had lately joined us from a strange outfit, dis- 
puted about some thoroughly trivial matter. The quarrel waxed 
warm, and at last the forbidden expression was used against 
the stranger. Both men were on horseback but unarmed, but 
both immediately dashed towards the waggons in which they 
had left their respective weapons. The insulted man, as he 
passed, snatched out of its open scabbard the six-shooter of a 
looker-on, turned his horse, and rushed after his enemy. He 
came upon him as he was on the point of securing bis ‘ cutter,’ 
and without another word shot himdead. That afternoon he fled, 
and we buried the dead man where he fell. There were few to 
pity him. He had entered into the quarrel with his eyes open, 
had himself provoked the risk, and had paid the terrible penalty 
of his rashness. It was not for us to try his slayer. Vengeance 
might overtake him sooner or later if the dead man’s friends or 
relations could lay their hands on him, but it would be difficult to 
find the scattered witnesses of a crime committed in the far-off 
prairie, after the long lapse of time which must of necessity ensue 
before a centre of civilisation and justice could be reached. The 
somewhat primitive code of honour I have described is not, how- 
ever, without its good effects, and I am bound to say that, rough 
as the boys are, their voluble flow of bad language is limited to 
their animals, but rarely addressed to their fellows ; and for myself 
I may add that I passed through my whole time without a shadow 
or a semblance of a quarrel. Of their stoic indifference to pain 
I could relate many instances, but two will suffice. 

I had provided myself with a self-cocking six-shooter, similar 
to our own army revolver. This is a most dangerous weapon, 
and is rarely used by Western men, whose experience in the 
use of the revolver is unequalled. The double action throws 
the weapon off its mark, and during moments of excitement 
one is apt to let it off unwittingly. This actually occurred 
to me more than once, and I resolved to get rid of the ‘ pesky 
thing.’ I ‘traded’ it with one of the boys for a very old single- 
action Colt-pattern weapon, and threw a couple of hundred 
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cartridges into the bargain. One morning we heard a pistol-report 
close to the waggon, and, knowing that the boys were hunting 
turkey, we already looked forward toa good breakfast. Presently, my 
friend with the self-cocker rode up turkeyless. After quietly 
unsaddling his pony, he proceeded to whittle a twig. This done, 
he bared his leg, and we then, for the first time, became aware 
that he was badly wounded in the thigh. A bullet had gone 
clean through the fleshy part, and had made a wound of at least 
four inches in depth, the upper part of which was very much 
powder-burnt. He now produced his twig, and, having wrapped 
a piece of rag round it, coolly ran it to and fro to clean out the 
powder. He must have endured tortures, for his face paled, and 
beads of perspiration stood on his forehead, but the brave boy 
never winced, and we gathered froma long string of oaths, directed 
at the pistol and at his pony, that he was following a turkey, self- 
cocker in hand and finger on trigger, when his horse stumbled ; 
he instinctively (as the rider does on such occasions) threw him- 
self back and tightened his hands, with the above result. That day 
he rode thirty miles to the nearest military station for a surgeon, 
with the wounded leg thrown across the horn of the saddle. 

On another occasion we were whiling away the time hunting 
squirrels, for which purpose one of the boys had taken his boots 
off and climbed a tree. The rest of us remained below, and 
were taking pot-shots at the squirrel, as it leaped from bough 
to bough. The climber chased the little creature to the end of a 
thick bough, himself crawling along it, when, by some misadven- 
ture, he was struck in the big toe by a bullet ; but we none of us 
knew this until, after coming down, he quietly mentioned that he 
‘reckoned he’d left a bit of his toe up that ar tree.’ It was 
only a small bit off the end, it is true; but I thought that if the 
same accident had happened to myself, I should have given tongue 
pretty freely. But these fellows are inured to hardship and suffer- 
ing, and take it as it comes without a word of complaint. 

Once more we have been on the trail, and are now another 
hundred miles or so farther south. Our camp is pitched on a 
well-timbered creek running into the north fork of the Red River 
—a broad, swift stream, winding its way through wide meadows 
of luxuriant pasturage. Here is to be the arena of our horse- 
breaking exploits. The country is alive with game; deer, ante- 
lope, wild turkey, prairie chicken, quail, and wild fowl are found 
in abundance, and we are glad, whilst awaiting the arrival of the 
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hronchos, to be able to fill the pot with something more tooth- 
some than the everlasting sow-belly (coarse bacon), beans, and 
bread, which have constituted our fare for the past two months. 
Our party is half a dozen strong, all told—four broncho-riders, 
Hank, Tough Dick, Dock Day, and myself, Sour-Dough Billy (the 
cook), and Curly, the ‘ horse-rustler’ lad, whose duty it is to look 
after our cow-ponies and work team. Sour-Dough Billy merits a 
word to himself. He was apt to look with a certain amount of 
contempt at the ostentatiously displayed shooting-irons (‘pop-guns,’ 
hecalledthem) of his uncouth companions, although he ungrudgingly 
admired their physical prowess and skill as horsemen. A cockney 
born and bred, he was fond of the sound of his own voice, and 
found it hard to appreciate the silence and reserve of the native 
cow-boy, but they all liked him none the less, and, in their own 
way, were amused at his quaint sallies, and his curious mixture 
of the accent of Bow Bells with the drawl of the Far West. At 
home he had been, so he said, a professional runner ; but it never 
seemed to strike him or his companions as incongruous that a 
trick of fortune should have turned him into a prairie Francatelli. 

‘ Roust up, boys; here they come!’ 

It was an animated, picturesque scene which met our eyes. 

A hundred head of half-wild horses were being driven into the 
swift-running but shallow river; the leaders stringing out in all 
directions, the tail of the herd rushing with headlong speed down 
the steep sandy incline of a narrow gorge, urged and directed by 
the flying horsemen, who had to overcome their natural fear of 
being bogged down in the treacherous, shifting quicksands of the 
river-bed. Now they are all safely across. Their coats, still wet, 
are glistening in the sun; their spare forms, wiry legs, and small, 
well-shaped feet, give promise of activity and endurance; the 
long, flowing manes and tails, the shaggy forelock and bright eye 
impart to them a wild, free air, but the straight shoulders and low 
withers foreshadow an awkward, wearying gait; the narrow chests 
and small quarters reveal a want of power, and the receding fore- 
heads and round nostrils denote an uncertain temper. But we 
must not be too critical, They are young and fresh, and full of 
fun and frolic. In a few months’ time ill-usage and hard work 
will have reduced them to lean, broken-hearted creatures without 
a kick left in them. 

How strangely marked they are! Piebalds, skewbalds, and 
duns with striped backs predominate. Here is one with a pure 
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white head, neck, and shoulders, the rest of him coal black; 
there is a blue roan with a large white patch on his side, and yet 
another, a rich dark chesnut, has a splendid mane and tail of a 
much lighter colour. Quite a number of them are wall-eyed, or 
‘ glass-eyed,’' as they are called out West. In height they average 
from fourteen to fifteen hands. 

They are all geldings, four and five-year-olds. Maresare rarely 
used for working cattle; at certain periods they are seized with a 
desire for wandering, and scour the plains in search of fitter mates 
than the geldings with whom their lot is cast. It then becomes 
almost impossible to restrain them within bounds, and away they 
go in search of love and adventure. Originally sprung from the 
Spanish jennet, brought over to the continent of America by the 
conquerors of Mexico, some of whose steeds escaped, their descend- 
ants have ever since wandered across the plains in large droves. 
In their wild state they are called ‘mustangs,’ but when raised 
on a ranche,-and after having been handled to a certain extent, 
they are called ‘ bronchos.’ ? 

Neighing, snorting, squealing, pawing the ground impatiently, 
kicking and biting at each other, with two horse-rustlers gallop- 
ing round them, our bunch of bronchos is being held on a soft 
sandy piece of ground suitable to our purpose. Hank and Dock 
have gathered up their lassoes ready for a throw. A chestnut 
is caught and is being dragged out. No sooner does the noose 
tighten round his throat than Dock runs up, and, whipping 
the loop of his lasso on the ground, soon entangles the hind 
legs of the struggling beast, and throws him down with a sudden 
side jerk. Obeying a signal, I pin his neck to the ground, 
and throw his head up to prevent his struggling, whilst Hank 
forces into his mouth a cruel Mexican spade-bit, with long, sharp- 
edged port, slips the bridle over his ears, and blindfolds him. 
All this time his hind legs have been held by the rope ; these are 
now released ; he at once jumps up and stands with trembling 
limbs and outstretched neck, ready to bite, strike, or kick any- 
body who comes within his reach, but rooted to the spot so 
long as he remains blindfolded. In some cases their legs fairly 
give way under the influence of fear; they then roll over and lie 
groaning on the ground. With quiet, cat-like movements Hank 


1 €Glass-eye,’ in veterinary parlance, is a disease of the pupil of the eye. 
2 In California and many parts of America ‘ mustang’ is used to designate the 
whole breed of prairie-horses. The term ‘ cayuse’ is also used locally. 
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crawls up with his saddle and flings it across the quivering animal, 
who at once bucks it off violently ; this is repeated several times, 
until, taking advantage of a few seconds’ hesitation, the front 
cincha (girth) is fished across from the off-side with a stick and 
immediately tightened up. The tightening of the back cincha, 
which comes near the tender flesh of the stifle, is resented with 
squealing and vigorous bucking, but no efforts will displace the 
heavy, double-girth saddle, and Hank now coils up his lasso (the 
loop of which has remained on the horse’s neck) preparatory to 
mounting. Taking up the reins, and passing his left forefinger 
through the ring of the bit, then placing his foot in the stirrup 
and grasping the horn of the saddle with his right, he swings- 
lightly on to his victim’s back.! Whisk off the blindfold and turn 
him loose! The broncho at once throws down his head, humps up 
his back, and, actually bawling with rage and fear, pitches high 
into the air, and comes down on stiffened legs, hard enough, as 
Curly puts it, ‘to make the sparks fly and your teeth rattle’; 
again and again he pitches, twisting first to one side, then to the 
other, frantic in his efforts to rid himself of the demon on his 
back. Each jump is answered by an oath, a vicious dig of the 
spurs, and a stinging cut from the raw hide thong. ‘Stay with 
him !’ yell the excited boys. Yes, stay with him if you can, for 
everything depends upon this first trial of strength between man 
and brute. 

If he succeed in ‘ downing you,’ he will have gained confidence 
in his own powers, and may ever afterwards be ready to try con- 
clusions with you ; but when all his exertions are unavailing, when 
he discovers that the more he struggles the more punishment he 
receives, and that he only succeeds in exhausting himself, then 
he will be cowed at his own impotence, and will have learnt a lesson 
which he will never forget, for horses have good memories. After 
three or four such lessons the chances are that he will be cured of 
pitching, will offer a sullen spiritless submission, and, ridden with 
a light hand and easy seat, will soon become bridle-wise and quite 
handy. 

Occasionally a horse is ‘ gritty’ and ‘mean’; when such a one 


1 This method of mounting renders it almost impossible for the horse to escape 
his rider. It is an easy stretch from the horn to the bit, and as you throw your- 


_ self into the saddle so you bring the horse’s head round with you, by this means 


preventing him from jumping away before you have fairly left the ground. The 
horn is used for attaching the end of the lasso when roping is done on horse- 


back. 
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finds that his rider is not to be shaken off, he rears straight over 
with him, or throws himself down sideways—in this case one has 
to be very quick, or broken bones may result. If you clear him 
as he falls, jump to his head to prevent his getting up, double 
your rope, and thrash him all you know, until he groans for mercy ; 
he will then realise that a recumbent position is not always one 
of repose, and will probably not try that little manceuvre again. 
Cruel work this! but prompt and efficacious. It must be borne 
in mind that the task was set before us of breaking over a hundred 
head of horses in less than a month, in time for the spring round-up, 
and it would be impossible to effect this by gradual and gentle 
means. Moreover, we had to deal with animals in a semi-wild 
state, no longer colts, who looked upon man with fear and loathing, 
never having experienced anything but ill-treatment at his hands. 

At the end of the first week’s broncho-riding we were all 
more or less ‘stiffened up,’ as the result of our exertions, and 
‘ easy all’ was called for a day or two. I had strained a muscle 
in the groin, and was obliged to lie by for a while. Whilst in 
this state I was treated with much kindness and consideration by 
the boys, for I was no longer a ‘tender-legs,’ but had fairly won 
my spurs as a full-blown ‘broncho-rider.’ Towards the end of 
May outfits from all directions converge towards the prearranged 
rendezvous for the general round-up. Some, like ourselves, 
having lost many horses, have been engaged in broncho-riding, 
camping for that purpose on the rich pastures and sweet-water 
creeks of the broad river-bottom. With those in our immediate 
neighbourhood we interchanged visits, and watched each other’s 
riding with jealous and critical eye. In this manner time passes 
quickly, each day bringing with it some fresh incidents. 

No cow-boy can be considered complete until he has become 
skilled (more so, at least, than I had then become) in the use of 
the lasso on horseback. A- firm seat, readiness, dexterity, and a 
quick eye are all necessary, and even an expert roper must con- 
stantly regret that nature has not provided him with more than 
two hands. Moreover, the animal you ride must know his work 
too, for it is his part, as soon as the rope tightens round the 
eaptive’s neck, to straighten his fore-legs, leaning well back with 
his hind-legs right under, and always keeping end-on to the 
victim, to whose struggles the double weight of man and horse is 
thus opposed. The cast itself is performed in this wise. A slight 
turn of the wrist keeps the open loop swinging horizontally round 
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your head, and the faster you gallop the better it swings. When 
you are within a few yards of your intended victim, throw as the 
loop comes behind you, twisting the other end round the horn of 
the saddle before the loop lands. Good horsemanship, which 
makes man and horse act with one will, brings your mount to a 
standstill at the right moment and in the right position, the 
noose tightens, and the captive is at your mercy. 

A very real and ever-present danger to men who sleep on the 
ground is the noisome skunk, which is liable to rabies, and, under 
its influence, attacks the sleeper savagely during the night, its 
bite, in this condition, being as virulently poisonous as that of a 
mad dog. The intolerable, penetrating, long-enduring stench, 
for which this pest is proverbial, renders it literally in worse 
odour than any other creatures in the prairie, and an alarm of 
‘skunk!’ started in the middle of the night is sufficient to create 
quite a panic in camp. 

But space would fail me to describe all the varied ‘alarms and 
incidents’ of our life. I cannot even within the limits of this 
article touch upon that part of the cowboy’s duty which relates to 
the management of cattle, the scouring of the plains by the circle- 
riders, the driving of cows and calves, bulls, heifers and steers, 
to an appointed meeting-place, where brands will be cut out 
(separated) and the season’s work begun in downright earnest. I 
have said enough to show that the cow-boy’s life is not all beer and 
skittles, and that the vision of sport and adventure which attracts 
many a young Englishman also give way to a very hard and not 
very agreeable reality. The future has many hardships in store 
for us: long days in the saddle under the burning rays of a pitiless 
sun ; nights spent in feverish tossing on the hot, baked ground, 
under the oppressive blankets, which the maddening presence of 
myriads of mosquitos renders necessary ; or, worse even than that, 
lying tentless under the driving rain, with the soaked prairie for 
your bed; incessant work Sundays and week-days, from early 
dawn until sunset; storms always dangerous and sometimes fatal 
to man as well as beast ; night-guards, during which the weary 
cow-boy keeps watch and ward over his cattle; the heat, dust, 
and turmoil of the branding-pen; and the long, monotonous 
autumn-drive of beef-cattle. All this you will have to endure, 
to be rewarded, after many months of exile, by a brief glimpse of 


‘civilisation, and the ecstasy of hearing the sweet voice of woman 


once more, 
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A SLEEPLESS NIGHT. 


THE centre of this universe of stars 


Is the poor human heart that feels its pain! 
Nearer to its individual gain, 
Its story personal of wounds and scars 
Than all the far-off thunder of the cars 
Of wheeling planets in the midnight’s plain; 
One moment’s torture makes the pageant vain— 
One tear the vision of th’ Eternal mars. 
Bound in a narrow mystic ring of fire, 
We live but when we suffer, and we touch 
The real only when we suffer much; 
All else is shadow. Ah! when hopes expire, 
And to its source the stricken heart-blood runs, 


My life to me is more than all the suns! 
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THE BLUE CURTAINS. 


PART I. 


In his regiment they familiarly called him ‘ Bottles,’ nobody quite 
knew why. It was, however, rumoured that he had been called 
‘ Bottles’ at Harrow on account of the shape of his nose. Not that 
his nose was particularly like a bottle, but at the end it was round 
and large and thick. In reality, however, the sobriquet was more 
ancient than that, for it had belonged to the hero of this story 
from babyhood. Now, when a man has a nickname, it generally 
implies two things: first that he is good-tempered, and secondly 
that he is a good fellow. Bottles, alias John George Peritt, Esq., 
of her Majesty’s 150th Regiment of Foot, amply justified both 
these definitions, for a kindlier-tempered or better fellow never 
breathed. But unless a thick round nose, a pair of small light- 
coloured eyes, set under bushy brows, and a large but not badly 
shaped mouth can be said to constitute beauty, he was not beauti- 
ful. On the other hand, however, he was big and well-formed, 
and a pleasant-mannered if rather silent companion. 

About a dozen years ago Bottles was in love ; all the regiment 
knew it, he was so very palpably and completely in love. Over 
his bed in his tidy quarters hung the photograph of a young 
lady, who was known to be the young lady; which, when the 
regiment individually and collectively happened to see it, left no 
doubt in its mind as to their comrade’s taste. It was evident even 
from that badly coloured photograph that Miss Madeline Spenser 
had the makings of a lovely figure, and a pair of wonderful eyes. 
It was said, however, that she had not a sixpence; and as our 
hero had but very few, the married ladies of the 150th used fre- 
quently to speculate how Mr. Peritt would ‘manage’ when it 
came to matrimony. 

At this date the 150th Regiment was quartered in Maritzburg, 
Natal, but its term of foreign service had expired, and it expected 
to be ordered home immediately. 

One morning Bottles had been out buck hunting with the 
scratch pack kept. by the garrison at Maritzburg. The run had 
been a good one, and after a seven or eight-mile gallop over the 
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open country they had actually killed their buck—a beautiful 
Oribé. This was a thing that did not often happen, and Bottles 
returned filled with joy and pride with the buck fastened behind 
his saddle, for he was whip to the pack. The hounds had 
met at dawn, and it was nine o’clock or so, when, as he was riding 
hot and tired up the shadiest side of broad and dusty Church 
Street, a gun fired at the Fort beyond Government House an- 
nounced the arrival of the English mail. With a beaming smile 
—for to him the English mail meant one if not two letters from 
Madeline, and possibly the glad news of sailing orders—he pushed 
on to his quarters, tubbed and dressed, and then went to the 
mess-house for breakfast, expecting to find the letters delivered. 
But the mail was a heavy one, and he had ample time to have his 
breakfast and sit and smoke a pipe upon the pleasant verandah 
under the shade of the bamboos and camellia bushes before the 
orderly arrived with the bag. Bottles at once went into the room 
that opened on to the verandah and stood calmly by, not being 
given to betraying his emotions, while the mess sergeant slowly 
and clumsily sorted the letters. At last he got his packet—it only 
consisted of some newspapers and a single letter—and went away 
back to his seat on the verandah, feeling rather disappointed, for 


he had expected to hear from his only brother as well as his lady- 
love. Having relit his pipe—for he was of a slow and deliberate 
mind, and it rather enhances a pleasure to defer it a little—and 
settled himself in the big chair opposite the camellia bush just 
now covered with sealing-wax-like blooms, he opened his letter 
and read— 


‘ My dear George 

‘Good heavens!’ he thought to himself, ‘what can be the 
matter? she always calls me “ darling Bottles!”’ 

‘My dear George,’ he began again, ‘I hardly know how to 
begin this letter—I can scarcely see the paper for crying, and 
when I think of you reading it out in that horrid country it makes 
me cry more than ever. There! I may as well get it out at once, 
for it does not improve by keeping—it is all over between you and 
me, my dear, dear old Bottles.’ 

‘ All over!’ he gasped to himself. 

‘I hardly know how to tell the miserable story,’ arn on the 
letter, ‘ but as it must be told I suppose I had better begin at the 
beginning. A month ago I went with my father and my aunt to 
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the Hunt Ball at Atherton, and there I met Sir Alfred Croston, a 
middle-aged gentleman, who danced with me several times. I 
did not care about him much, but he made himself very agreeable, 
and when I got home aunt—you know her nasty way—congratu- 
lated me on my conquest. Well, next day he came to call, and 
papa asked him to stop to dinner, and he took me in, and before 
he went away he told me that he was coming to stop at the 
“George” Inn to fish for trout in the lake. After that he came 
here every day, and whenever I went out walking he always met me, 
and really was kind and nice. At last one day he asked me to marry 
him, and I was very angry and told him that I was engaged to a 
gentleman in the army, who was in South Africa. He laughed, 
and said South Africa was a long way off, and I hated him for it. 
That evening papa and aunt set on me—you know they neither of 
them like our engagement—and told me that our affair was per- 
fectly silly, and that I must be mad to refuse such an offer. And 
so it went on, for he would not take “no” for an answer; and at 
last, dear, I had to give in, for they gave me no peace, and papa 
implored me to consent for his sake. He said the marriage would 
be the making of him, and now I suppose I am engaged to him. 
Dear, dear George, don’t be angry with me, for it is not my fault, 
and I suppose after all we could not have got married, for we have 
so little money. I do love you, but I can’t help myself. I hope 
you won’t forget me, or marry anybody else—at least, not just at 
present—for I cannot bear to think about it. Write to me and tell 
me you won’t forget me, and that you are not angry with me. Do 
you want your letters back? If you burn mine that will do. 
Goodbye, dear! If you only knew what I suffer! It is all very well 
to talk like aunt does about settlements and diamonds, but they 
can’t make up to me for you. Goodbye, dear, I cannot write any 
more because my head aches so. ~ Ever yours, , 
‘MADELINE SPENSER.’ 


When George Peritt, alias ‘ Bottles,’ had finished reading and 
re-reading this letter, he folded it up neatly and put it, after his 
methodical fashion, into his pocket, and then he sat and stared at 
the red camellia blooms before him, that somehow looked as in- 
distinct and misty as though they were fifty yards off instead of 
so many inches, 

‘It is a great blow,’ he said to himself. ‘ Poor Madeline ! how 
she must suffer ! ’ 
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- Then he rose and walked—-rather unsteadily, for he felt much 
upset—to his quarters, and, taking a sheet of notepaper, wrote the 
following letter to catch the outgoing mail :— 


‘My dear Madeline,—I have got your letter putting an end 
to our engagement. I don’t want to dwell on myself when you 
must have so much to suffer, but I must say that it has been, and 
is, a great blow to me. I have loved you for so many years, ever 
since we were babies, I think ; it does seem hard to lose you now 
after all. I thought that when we got home I might get the adju- 
tancy of a militia regiment, and that we might have been married. 
I think we might have managed on five hundred a year, though 
perhaps I had no right to expect you to give up comforts and 
luxuries to which you are accustomed ; but I am afraid that when 
one is in love one is apt to be selfish. But all that is done with 
now, as, of course, putting everything else aside, I could not think 
of standing in your way in life. I love you much too well for 
that, dear Madeline, and you are much too beautiful and delicate 
to be the wife of a poor subaltern with little beside his pay.’ I 
can honestly say that I hope you will be happy. I don’t ask you 
to think of me too much, as that might make you less so, but 
perhaps sometimes when you are quiet you will spare your old 
lover a thought or two, because I am sure nobody could care for 
you more than Ido. You need not be afraid that I shall forget 
you or marry anybody else. I shall do neither one nor the other. 
I must close this now to catch the mail ; I don’t know that there 
is anything more to say. It is a hard trial—very ; but it is no good 
being weak and giving way, and it consoles me a little to think 
that you are “ bettering yourself” as the servants say. Goodbye, 
dear Madeline. May God bless you, is now and ever my earnest 
prayer. 

‘J. G. Perirt.’ 


Scarcely was this letter finished and hastily despatched when 
a loud voice was heard calling, ‘ Bottles, Bottles, my boy, come 
rejoice with me; the orders have come-—we sail in a fortnight ;’ 
followed by the owner of the voice, another subaltern, and our 
hero’s bosom friend. ‘Why, you don’t seem very elated,’ said he 
of the voice, noting his friend’s dejected and somewhat dazed 
appearance. 

‘No—that is, not particularly. So you sail in a fortnight, 
do you ?’ 
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‘You sail?” what do you mean? why, we all sail, of course, 
from the colonel down to the drummer-boy.’ 

‘I don’t think that I—I am going to sail, Jack,’ was the 
hesitating answer. 

‘Look here, old fellow: are you off your head, or have you 
been. liquoring up, or what ?’ 

‘No—that is, I don’t think so; certainly not the first—the 
second, I mean.’ 

‘Then what do you mean ?’ 

‘I mean that, in short, I am sending in my papers. I like 
this climate—I, in short, am going to take to farming.’ 

‘Sending in your papers! Going to take to farming! And 
in this God-forsaken hole, too! You must be screwed.’ 

‘No, indeed. It is only ten o’clock.’ 

‘ And how about getting married, and the girl you are engaged 
to, and whom you were looking forward so much to seeing? Is 
she going to take to farming ?’ 

Bottles winced visibly. ‘No, you see—in short, we have put 
an end to that. I am not engaged now.’ 

‘ Oh, indeed,’ said the friend, and awkwardly departed. 


PART II. 


Twelve years have passed ‘since Bottles sent in his papers, and 
in twelve years many thiags happen. Amongst them it had 
recently happened that our hero’s only and elder brother had, 
owing to an unexpected development of consumption among the 
expectant heirs, tumbled into a baronetcy and eight thousand a 
year, and Bottles himself into a modest but to him most ample 
fortune of as many hundreds. When the news reached him he 
was captain of a Cape volunteer corps engaged in one of the 
numerous Basuto wars in the Cape Colony. He served the cam- 
paign out, and then, in obedience to his brother’s entreaties and 
a natural craving, after an absence of nearly fourteen years, to see 
his native land, resigned his commission and returned to England. 
Thus it came to pass that the next scene of this little history 
opens, not upon the South African veldt, or in a whitewashed house 
in a half-grown, hobbledehoy colonial town, but in a set of the 
most comfortable chambers in the Albany, the local and appro- 
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priate habitation of the bachelor brother aforesaid, Sir Eustace 
Peritt. 

In-a very comfortable armchair in front of a warm fire (for the* 
month is November) sits the Bottles of old days—bigger, uglier, 
shyer than ever, and in addition disfigured by an assegai wound 
through the cheek. Opposite to him, and peering at him occa- 
sionally with fond curiosity through an eyeglass, is his brother, 
a very different stamp of man. Sir Eustace Peritt is a well- 
preserved, London-looking gentleman, of apparently any age 
between thirty and fifty. His eye is so bright, his figure so well 
preserved, that to judge from appearances alone you would put 
him down at the former age. But when you came to know him 
so as to be able to measure his consummate knowledge of the 
world, and have the opportunity of reflecting upon the good- 
natured but profound cynicism which pleasantly pervaded his talk 
as absolutely as the flavour of lemon pervades rum punch, you 
would be inclined to assign his natal date to much nearer the 
commencement of the century. In reality he was forty, neither 
more nor less, and had both preserved his youthful appearance and 
gained the mellowness of his experience by a judicious use of the 
opportunities of life. 

‘Well, my dear George,’ said Sir Eustace, addressing his 
brother—determined to take this occasion of meeting after so long 
a time to be rid of the nickname ‘ Bottles,’ which he hated—* I 
haven’t had such a pleasure for years.’ 

‘ As—as what ?’ 

‘As seeing you again, of course.. When I saw you on the 
vessel I knew you at once. You have not changed at all, unless 
expansion can be called a change.’ 

‘Nor have you, Eustace, unless contraction can be called a 
change. Your waist used to be bigger, you know.’ 

‘Ah, George, I drank beer in those days: it is one of those 
things I have lived to see the folly of. In fact, there are not 
many things I have not lived to see the folly of.’ 

‘Except living itself, I suppose ?’ 

‘ Exactly—except living. I have no wish to follow the example 
of our poor cousins,’ he answered with a sigh, ‘to whose con- 
siderate behaviour, however,’ he added, brightening, ‘ we owe our 
present improved position.’ Then came a pause. 

‘Fourteen years is a long time, George; you must have had a 
rough time of it.’ 
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‘Yes, pretty rough. I have seen a good deal of irregular 
service, you know.’ 

‘ And never got anything out of it, I suppose ?’ 

‘Oh yes; I have got my bread and butter, which was all I 
was worth.’ 

Sir Eustace looked at his brother doubtfully through his eye- 
glass. ‘You are modest,’ he said; ‘that does not do, You must 
have a better opinion of yourself if you want to get on in the 
world.’ 

‘I don’t want to get on. Iam quite content to earn a living, 
and I am modest because I have seen so many better men fare 
worse.” 

‘But now you need not earn a living any more. What do 
you propose to do? Live in town? I can set you going ina 
very good set. You will be quite a lion with that hole in your 
cheek-—-by the way, you must tell me the story of it. And then, 
you see, if anything happens to me you stand in for the title aud 
estates. That will be quite enough to float you.’ 

Bottles writhed uneasily in his chair. ‘Thank you, Eustace ; 
but really I must ask you—in short, I don’t want to be floated or 
anything of the sort. I had rather go back to South Africa and 
my volunteer corps. I had indeed. I hate strangers, and society, 
and all that sort of thing. I’m not fit for it like you.’ 

‘Then what do you mean to do—get married and live in the 
country ?’ 

Bottles coloured a little through his sun-tanned skin—a fact 
that did not escape the eyeglass of his observant brother. ‘No, 
I am not going to get married—certainly not.’ 

‘By the way,’ said Sir Eustace carelessly, ‘I saw your old 
flame, Lady Croston, yesterday, and told her you were coming 
home. She makes a charming widow.’ 

‘ What!’ ejaculated his brother, slowly raising himself out of 
his chair in his astonishment. ‘Is her husband dead ?’ 

‘ Dead ?—-yes, died a year ago, and a good riddance too. He 
appointed me one of his executors; I am sure I don’t know why, 
for we never liked each other. I think he was the most dis- 
agreeable fellow I ever knew. They say he gave his wife a 
roughish time of it occasionally. Serve her right, too.’ 

‘ Why did it serve her right ?’ 

Sir Eustace shrugged his shoulders. ‘When a heartless girl 
jilts the fellow she is engaged to in order to sell herself to an 
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elderly beast, I think she deserves all she gets. This one did not 
get half enough; indeed, she has made a good thing of it—better 
than she expected.’ 

His brother sat down again before he answered in a rather 
constrained voice, ‘ Don’t you. think you are rather hard on her, 
Eustace ?’ 

‘Hard on her? no, not a bit of it. Of all the worthless 
women that I know, I think Madeline Croston is the most 
worthless. Look how she treated you.’ 

‘Eustace,’ broke in his brother almost sharply, ‘if you don’t 
mind, I wish you would not talk of her like that to me. I can’t— 
in short, I don’t like it.’ 

Sir Eustace’s eyeglass dropped out of Sir Eustace’s eye—he 
opened it so wide to stare at his brother. ‘ Why, my dear fellow,’ 
he ejaculated, ‘ you don’t mean to tell me you still care for that 
woman ?’ 

His brother twisted his great form about uncomfortably in the 
low chair as he answered, ‘I don’t know, I’m sure, about caring 
for her, but I don’t like to hear you say such things about her.’ 

Sir Eustace whistled softly. ‘I am sorry if I offended you, 
old fellow,’ he said. ‘I had no idea that it was still a sore point 
with you. You must be a faithful people in South Africa. Here 
the “holy feelings of the heart” are shorter lived. We wear out 
several generations of them in twelve years.’ 


PART III. 


Bottles did not go to bed till late that night. Long after 
Sir Eustace—who, always careful of his health, never stopped up 
late if he could avoid it—had vanished, yawning, his brother sat 
smoking pipe after pipe and thinking. He had sat many times 
in the same way out on the waggon-box in the African veldt, or up 
where the moonlight turned the falls of the Zambesi into a rushing 
cataract of silver, or alone in his tent when all the camp was 
sleeping round him. It was a habit of this queer, silent man to 
sit and think for hours at night, and arose to a great extent from 
an incapacity to sleep, that was the weak point in his constitu- 
tion. And as for his meditations, they were various, but mostly 
the outcome of a curious speculative side to his nature, which he 
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never revealed to the outside world. Dreams of a happiness 6f 
which his hard life had heretofore given him no glimpse ; semi- 
mystical religious meditations upon the great unknown around 
us; and grand schemes for the regeneration of mankind,—all 
formed part of them. But there was one central thought, the fixed 
star of his mind, round which all the others continually revolved, 
taking their light and colour from it, and that was the thought 
of Madeline Croston, the woman to whom he had once been 
engaged. Years and years had passed since he had seen her face, 
and yet it was always present to him. Beyond the occasional 
mention of her name in some society paper—several of which, by 
the way, he for years took in and conscientiously searched, on the 
chance of finding it—he had never even till this evening seen it 
or heard it spoken; and yet he clung, with all the tenacity of his 
strong, deep nature, toherdearmemory. That she had left him to 
marry another man weighed as nothing in the balance of his love. 
She had once loved him, and he was thereby repaid for the de- 
votion of his life. He had no ambitions. Madeline had been his 
great ambition ; and wher that had fallen, all the others had fallen 
with it, even to the dust. He simply did his duty, whatever it 
might be, as well as in him lay, without fear of blame or hope of 
praise—shunning men, and never, if he could avoid it, speaking 
to a woman; content to earn his livelihood, and for the rest 
rendered colourless by his secret and pathetic passion. 

And now it appeared that Madeline was a widow; which 
meant—and his heart beat fast at the thought—that she was a 
free woman. Madeline was a free woman, and he was within a 
few minutes’ walk of her. No thousands of miles of ocean rolled 
between them now. He rose, went to the table, and consulted 
a red book that lay on it. There was the address—a house in 
Grosvenor Street. Overcome by an uncontrollable impulse, he 
went out of the room, and going to his own found his macintosh 
and a round hat, and next softly left the house. It was then past 
two in the morning, pouring with rain, and blowing hard. He 
had been a little in London as a lad, and remembered the main 
thoroughfares ; so had no great difficulty in finding his way up 
Piccadilly till he came to Park Lane, into which the red book told 
him Grosvenor Street opened. But to find Grosvenor Street 
itself was a more difficult matter; and at such a time on such a 

‘night there was naturally nobody to ask—least of all a policeman. 
At last he found it, and hurried on down the street with a 
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quickening pulse. What he was hurrying to he could not tell, 
but that over-mastering impulse forced him on quicker and quicker 
yet. Suddenly he halted, and examined the number of one of the 
houses by the faint and struggling light from the nearest lamp. 
It was her house; there was nothing between them but a few feet 
of space and fourteen inches of brickwork. He crossed over to the 
other side of the street, and looked up at the house, but could 
scarcely make it out through the driving rain. There was no light 
in the house, and no sign of life about the street. But there were 
both light and life in the heart of the watcher. All the pulses of 
his blood were astir, keeping time with the commotion of his 
mind. He stood there in the shadow, gazing at the murky house, 
heedless of the bitter wind and pelting rain, and felt his life and 
spirit pass out of his control into an unknown dominion. The storm 
that raged around him was nothing to the convulsion of his inner 
self in that hour of madness, which was yet happiness. But as it 
had arisen so suddenly, with equal swiftness it died away, and left 
him standing there with a chill sense of his folly in his mind and 
of the bitter weather in his body ; for on such a night a macintosh 
and a dress coat were not adapted to keep the most ardent lover 
warm. He shivered, and, turning, made his way back to the 
Albany, feeling heartily ashamed of himself and his midnight ex- 
pedition, and heartily glad that no one knew of it except himself. 

On the following day Bottles—for convenience’ sake we still 
call him by his old nickname—had to see a lawyer with reference 
to the money which he had recently come into, and to search for 
a box which had gone astray aboard the steamer ; also to buy a tall 
hat, a thing he had not worn for fourteen years, so that one way 
and another it was half past four before he got back to the Albany. 
Here he donned the new hat, which did not fit very well, and a 
new black coat that fitted so well that it seemed to cut into his 
large frame in every possible direction, and departed, furiously 
struggling with a pair of gloves, also new, for Grosvenor Street. 
A quarter of an hour’s walk, for he knew the road this time, 
brought him to the house. Glancing for a second at the spot 
where he had stood on the previous night, he walked up the steps 
and pulled the bell. But though he looked bold enough out- 
wardly—indeed, rather imposing than otherwise—with his broad 
shoulders and the great scar on his bronzed face, his breast’ was 
full of terrors. However, he had not mich time to indulge them, 
for a footman, still decked in the trappings of vicarious grief, 
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opened the door with the most startling promptitude, and before 
he knew where he was he was ushered upstairs into a small but 
richly furnished room. Madeline was not in the room, though to 
judge from the lace handkerchief lying on the floor by a low chair, 
and the open novel on a little wicker table alongside, she had not 
left it long. The footman departed, saying, in a magnificent 
undertone, that “ her ladyship ” should be informed, and left our 
hero to enjoy his sensations. Being one of those people whom 
suspense of any sort makes fidgety, he employed himself in look- 
ing at the pictures and china, even going so far as to walk to a 
pair of very heavy blue velvet curtains that apparently communi- 
cated with another room, and peep through them at a much 
larger apartment, of which the furniture was done up in ghostly 
looking bags. Retreating from this melancholy sight, he finally 
took up a position on the hearthrug and waited. Would she be 
angry with him for coming ? he wondered. Would it recall things 
she had rather forget? But perhaps she had already forgotten 
them—it was so long ago. Would she be very much changed ? 
Perhaps he should not know her. Perhaps—but here he hap- 
pened to lift his eyes, and there, standing between the blue velvet 
curtains, was Madeline, now a woman in the full splendour of a 
remarkable beauty, and showing as yet, at any rate in that dull 
November twilight, no traces of her years. There she stood, her 
large dark eyes fixed upon him with a look of wistful curiosity, 
her shapely lips just parted to speak, and her bosom gently heav- 
ing, as though with trouble. 

Poor Bottles! one look was enough. There was no chance 
now of his attaining the blessed haven of disillusionment. In five 
seconds he was further out to sea than ever. When she knew that 
he had seen her she dropped her eyelids a little—he saw the long 
~ eurved lashes appear against her cheek, and moved forward. 

‘How do you do?’ she said softly, extending her slim cool 
hand. . 

He took the hand and shook it, but for the life of him could 
think of nothing to say. Not one of the little speeches he had 
prepared would come into his mind. And yet the desperate. ne- 
cessity of saying something forced itself upon him. 

‘How do you do?’ he ejaculated with a jerk. ‘It—it’s very 
cold, isn’t it ?’ 

This remark was such an utter and ludicrous fiasco that Lady 
Croston could not choose but laugh a little. 
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‘I see,’ she said, ‘that you have not got over your shyness 
et.’ 
e ‘It is a long while since we met,’ he blurted out. 

‘I am very glad to see you,’ was her simple answer. ‘ Now 
sit down and talk to me; tell me all about yourself. Stop; before 
you begin—how very curious it is! Do you know I dreamed 
about you last night—such a curious, painful dream. I dreamed 
that I was asleep in my room—which indeed I was—and that it was 
blowing a gale and raining in torrents—which I believe it was also, 
so there is nothing very wonderful about that. But now comes 
the odd part. I dreamed that you were standing out in the rain 
and wind and yet looking at me as though you saw me. I could 
not see your face because you were in the dark, but I knew it was 
you. And then I woke up with a start. It was a most vivid 
dream ; and now to-day you come to see me, after all these years.’ 

He shifted his legs uneasily. Considering the facts of the 
case, her dream frightened him, which is not to be wondered at. 
But, fortunately, at that moment the impressive footman arrived 
with the tea-things and asked, in his solemn voice, if he should 
light the lamps. 

‘No,’ said Lady Croston, ‘put some wood on the fire.’ She 
knew that she looked her very best in those half-lights, 

And then, when she had given him his tea, delighting him by 
remembering that he did not like sugar, she fell to drawing him 
out about the wild life he had been leading. 

‘ By the way,’ she said presently, ‘ perhaps you can tell me—a 
few days ago I bought a book for my boy —she had two chil- 
dren—‘ all about brave deeds and that sort of thing, and in it 
there was a story of a volunteer officer in South Africa (the name 
was not mentioned) which interested me very much. Did you 
ever hear of it? It was this: The officer was in command of a fort 
containing a force that was operating against a native chief, and 
while he was away the chief sent a flag of truce down to the fort, 
which was fired on by some of the volunteers in the fort, because 
there was a chief among the truce party whom they had a spite 
against. Just afterwards the officer returned, and was very angry 
that such a thing should have been done by Englishmen, whose 
duty it was, he said, to teach all the world what honour meant. 
And now comes the brave part of the story. The officer, without 
saying any more, and notwithstanding the entreaties of his men, 
who knew that he was going in all probability to a death by tor- 
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ture, for he was so brave that the natives had set a great price 
upon him, wishing to kill him and make his body into medicine, 
which they thought would make them as brave as he was, rode 
out right away into the mountains with only an interpreter and a 
white handkerchief, till he came to the chief’s stronghold. And 
when the natives saw him coming, holding up his white handker- 
chief, they did not fire at him as his men had fired at them, 
because they were so astonished at his bravery that they thought 
that he must be mad or inspired, and he came straight on to the 
walls of the stronghold, and called to the chief and begged his 
pardon for what had happened, and then rode away again un- 
harmed. And the chief, shortly afterwards, having captured some 
of the officer’s volunteers, whom he would in the ordinary course 
of affairs have tortured to death, sent them back again untouched, 
with a message to the effect that he would show the officer that 
he was not the only man who could behave “ like a gentleman.” 
I should like to know that man. Do you know who it was?’ 

He looked uncomfortable, as well he might, for it was an in- 
cident in his own career; but her praise and enthusiasm sent a 
flush of pride into his face. 

‘I believe it was some fellow in the Basuto war,’ he said, pre- 
varicating with peculiar awkwardness. 

‘Oh, then it zs a true story ?’ 

‘ Yes—that is, it is partially true. There was nothing heroic 
about it. It was a necessary act if our honour as fair opponents 
was to continue to be worth anything.’ 

‘But who was the man ?’ she asked, fixing her dark eyes on 
him suspiciously. 

‘The man,’ he stammered, ‘ oh—the man—well, in short——’ 
and he stopped. 

‘In short, George,’ she put in, for the first time — him 
by his Christian name, ‘ the man was yow ; and I am so proud of 
you, George.’ 

It was very hateful to him in a way, for he loathed that kind 
of personal adulation, even from her. He was so intensely modest 
he had never even reported the incident in question ; it had come 
out in some roundabout way. And yet he could not but feel 
happy that she had found him out. It was a great deal to him 
to have moved her, and her sparkling eyes and heaving bosom 
showed that she was somewhat moved. 

He looked up and his eyes caught hers; the room was nearly 
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dark now, but the bright flame from the wood the servant had put 
on the fire played upon her face. His eyes caught hers, and there 
was a look in them from which he could not escape, even if he had 
wished to. She had thrown her head back so that the coronet of 
glossy hair rested upon the back of her low seat, and thus could, 
without strain, look straight up into his face. He had risen, and 
was standing by the mantelpiece. A slow, sweet smile grew upon 
the perfect face, and the dark eyes became soft and luminous as 
though they shone through tears. In another second it had 
ended, as she thought that it would end, and had intended that 
it should end. The great strong man was down—yes, down on his 
knees before her—one trembling hand catching at the arm of her 
chair, and the other clasping her tapering fingers. There was no 
hesitation or awkwardness about him now, the greatness of his 
long-pent passion inspired him, and he told her all without let or 
stop—all that he had suffered for her sake throughout those lonely 
years, all his wretched hopelessness, keeping nothing back. Much 
she did not understand ; such a passion as this was too deep to 
be fathomed by her shallow lines; too soaring for her to net in 
her world-straitened imagination. Once or twice even his exalted 
notions made her smile: it seemed ridiculous, knowing the world 
as she did, that any man should think thus of any woman. Nor 
when at length he had finished did she attempt an answer, feel- 
ing that her strength lay in silence, for she had a poor case. At 
least, the only argument that she used was a purely feminine 
one, but perfectly effective. She bent her beautiful face towards 
him, and he kissed it again and again. 


PART IV. 


The revulsion of feeling experienced by Bottles as he hurried 
back to the Albany to dress for dinner—for he was to dine with 
his brother at one of his clubs that night—was so extraordinary 
and overwhelming that it took him, figuratively speaking, off his 
legs. As yet his mind, so long accustomed to perpetual mis- 
fortune in this, the ruling passion of his life, could not quite 
grasp his good fortune. That he should, after all, have won 
back his lost Madeline seemed altogether too good to be true. 
As it happened, Sir Eustace had asked ‘one or two men to meet 
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him, amongst them one of the Under-Secretaries for the Colonies, 
who, having to prepare for a severe cross-examination in the House: 
upon South African affairs, had jumped at the opportunity of 
sucking the brains of a man thoroughly acquainted with the sub- 
ject. But the expectant Under-Secretary was destined to meet 
with a grievous disappointment, for out of Bottles came no good 
thing. For the most part of the dinner he sat silent, only 
speaking when directly addressed, and then answering so much at: 
random that the Under-Secretary quickly came to the conclusion 
that Sir Eustace’s brother was either a fool or that he had drunk 
too much. 

Sir Eustace himself saw that his brother’s taciturnity had’ 
spoilt his little dinner, and his temper was not improved thereby. 
He was not accustomed to have his dinners spoiled, and felt that, 
so far as the Under-Secretary was concerned, he had put himself 
into a false position. 

‘My dear George,’ he said afterwards, in a tone of bland exas- 
peration, when they had got back to the Albany, ‘ what can be the 
matter with you? I told Atherleigh that you would be able to: 
post him up thoroughly about all this Bechuana mess, and he- 
could not get a word out of you.’ 

His brother absently filled his pipe before he answered— 

‘The Bechuanas? Oh yes, I know all about them. I lived 
among them for a year.’ 

‘Then why on earth didn’t you tell him what you know? You. 
put me in rather a false position.’ 

‘I am very sorry, Eustace,’ he answered humbly. ‘I will go- 
and see him if you like, and explain the thing to him to-morrow. 
The fact of the matter is, I was thinking of something else.’ 

Sir Eustace interrogated him with a look. 

‘J was thinking,’ he went on slowly, ‘ about Mad 
Lady Croston.’ 

‘Oh!? 

‘I went to see her this afternoon, and I think, I hope, that— 
I am going to marry her.’ 

If Bottles expected that his great news would be received by 
his elder brother as such news ought to be received—with con- 
gratulatory rejoicing—he was destined to be disappointed. 
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‘Good heavens!’ ejaculated Sir Eustace shortly, letting his: 


eyeglass drop. 
‘Why do you say that, Eustace?’ Bottles asked uneasily. 
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‘ Because—because,’ answered his brother in the emphatic 
‘tone which was his equivalent for strong language, ‘ you must be 
mad to think of such a thing.’ 

‘Why must I be mad?’ 

‘ Because you, still a young man, with all your life before you, 
deliberately propose to tie yourself up to a middle-aged and 
passée woman—she is extremely passée by daylight, let me tell 
you—who has already treated you like a dog, and is burdened 
with a couple of children, and who, if she marries again, will 
bring you very little except her luxurious tastes. But I expected 
this. I thought she would try and catch you with those languish- 
ing black eyes of hers. You are not the first ; I know her of old.’ 

‘If, said his brother, rising in dudgeon, ‘you are going to 
-abuse Madeline to me, I think I had better say good-night, for 
we shall quarrel—which I would not do for anything.’ 

Sir Eustace shrugged his shoulders. ‘Those whom the gods 
wish to destroy they first make mad,’ he muttered, as he lit his 
hand candle. ‘This is what comes of a course of South Africa.’ 

But Sir Eustace was an amenable man. His favourite motto 
was ‘ Live and let live ;’ and having given the matter his best con- 
sideration during the lengthy process of shaving himself on the 
following morning, he came to the conclusion, reluctantly enough 
it must be owned, that it was evident that his brother meant to 
‘have his own way, and that the best thing to be done was to fall 
in with his views and trust to the chapter of accidents to bring 
the thing to naught. Sir Eustace, for all his apparent worldliness 
and cynicism, was a good fellow at heart, and cherished a warm 
affection for his awkward, taciturn brother. He also cherished a 
great dislike and contempt for Lady Croston, whose character he 
thoroughly understood. He saw a good deal of her, it is true, 
because he happened to be one of the executors of her husband’s 
will; and since he had come into the baronetcy it had struck him 
that she had developed a considerable partiality for his society. 
The idea of a marriage between his brother and his brother’s old 
flame was in every way distasteful to him. Madeline would, in 
the first place, under her husband’s will, bring, comparatively 
speaking, very little with her should she marry again. That was 
one objection. Another, and still more forcible one from Sir 
Eustace’s point of view, was, that at her time of life she was not 
likely to present the house of Peritt with an heir. Now, Sir 
Eustace had not the smallest intention of marrying. Matrimony 
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was, he considered, no doubt an excellent institution, and one 
necessary to carrying on the world in a respectable manner, but 
it was not one with which he was anxious to identify himself. 
Therefore, if his brother married at all, it was his earnest desire 
that the union should bring children to carry on the title and 
estates. But prominent above both these excellent reasons stood 
his intense distrust and dislike of the lady. Needs must, how- 
ever, when the devil (by whom he understood Madeline) drives. 
He was not going to quarrel with his only brother and presump- 
tive heir because he chose to marry a woman who was not to his 
taste. So he shrugged his shoulders-—having finished his shaving 
and his reflection together—and determined to put the best pos- 
sible face on his disappointment. 

‘Well, George,’ he said to his brother at breakfast, ‘ so you 
are going to marry Lady Croston ?’ 

Bottles looked up surprised. ‘ Yes, Eustace,’ he answered, ‘ if 
she will marry me.’ 

Sir Eustace glanced at him. ‘I thought the affair was settled,’ 
he said. 

Bottles rubbed his big nose reflectively as he answered, ‘ Well, 
no. I don’t think that marriage was mentioned. But I suppose 
she means to marry me. In short, I don’t see how she could 
mean anything else.’ 

Sir Eustace breathed more freely, guessing what had taken 
place. So there was as yet no actual engagement. 

‘When are you going to see her again ?’ 

‘To-morrow. She is engaged all to-day.’ 

His brother took out a pocket-book and consulted it. ‘Then I 
am more fortunate than you are,’ he said; ‘I have an appointment 
with Lady Croston this evening after dinner. Don’t look jealous, 
old fellow, it is only about some executor’s business. I think I 
told you that I am one of her husband’s executors, blessings on 
his memory. She is a peculiar woman, your inamorata, and 
swears that she won’t trust her lawyer, so I have to do all the 
dirty work myself, worse luck. You had better come too.’ 

‘Sha’n’t I be in the way?’ asked Bottles doubtfully, strug- 
gling feebly against the bribe. 

‘It is evident, my dear fellow, that you cannot be de trop. I 
shall present my papers for signature and vanish. You ought to 
be infinitely obliged to me for giving you such a chance. We will 
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consider that settled. We will dine together, and go round to 
Grosvenor Street afterwards.’ 

Bottles agreed. Could he have seen the little scheme that 
was dawning in his brother’s brain, perhaps he would not have 
assented so readily. 

When her old lover went reluctantly away to dress for dinner 
on the previous day, Madeline Croston sat down to have a 
good think, and the result was not entirely satisfactory. It had 
been very pleasant to see him, and his passionate declaration of 
enduring love thrilled ber through and through, and even woke 
an echo in her own breast. It made her proud to think that this 
man, who, notwithstanding his ugliness and awkwardness, was yet, 
her instinct told her, worth half a dozen smart London young men, 
still loved her and had never ceased to love her. Poor Bottles! she 
had been very fond of him once. They had grown up together, 
and it really gave her a cruel time when a sense of what she owed 
to herself and her family had forced her to discard him. She re- 
membered, as she sat there this evening, how at the time she had 
wondered if it was worth it—if life would not be brighter and happier 
if she made up her mind to fight through it by her honest lover’s 
side. Well, she could answer that question now. It had been well 
worth it. She had not liked her husband, it is true; but on the 
whole she had had a good time and plenty of money, and the 
power that money brings. The wisdom of her later days had con- 
firmed the judgment of her youth. As regards Bottles himself, 
she had soon. got over that; for years she had scarcely thought of 
him, till Sir Eustace told her that he was coming home, and she 
had that curious dream about him. And now he had come and 
made love to her, not in a civilised, philandering sort of a 
way, such as she was accustomed to, but with a passion and a fire 
and an utter self-abandonment which, while it thrilled her nerves 
with a curious sensation of mingled pleasure and pain, not unlike 
that she had once experienced at a bull:fight in Spain when she 
saw a man tossed, was yet extremely awkward to deal with and 
rather alarming. And now that the old question had come up 
again, what was to be done? She had sheered him off the ques- 
tion that afternoon, but he would want to marry her, she felt 
sure of that. And if she consented, what were they to live on? 
Her own jointure would, in the event of her re-marriage, be cut 
down to a thousand a year—she had four now, and was pinched 
on that ; and as for Bottles, she knew what he had—he had eight 
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hundred, Sir Eustace had told her. He was next heir to the 
baronetcy, it was true, but Sir Eustace looked as though he would 
live for ever, and, besides, he might marry after all. For a few 
minutes Lady Croston contemplated the possibility of existing 
on eighteen hundred a year, and what Chancery would give her as 
guardian of her children in a poky house somewhere down at Ken- 
sington ; but she soon realised that the thing was not to be done. 

‘Unless Sir Eustace will do something for him, it is very 
clear that we cannot get married,’ she said to herself with a sigh. 
* However, I need not tell him that just yet, or he will be rush- 
ing back to South Africa or something.’ 


PART V. 


Sir Eustace and his brother carried out their programme. 
They dined together, and then about half past nine they drove 
round to Grosvenor Street, and were shown into the drawing-room 
by the solemn footman, who informed Sir Eustace that her lady- 
ship was upstairs in the nursery and had left a message for him 
that she would be down presently. ‘All right ; there is no hurry,’ 
said Sir Eustace absently, and the man went downstairs. 

Bottles, being nervous, was fidgeting round the room as 
usual, and his brother, being very much at ease, was standing with 
his back to the fire, and staring about him. Presently his glance 
lit upon the blue velvet curtains which shut off the room they 
were in from the larger saloon that had not been used since Lady 
Croston’s widowhood, and an idea that had been floating about 
in his brain suddenly took definite shape and form. He was a 
prompt man, and in another second he had acted upon it. 

‘ George,’ he said in a quick low voice, ‘listen to me, and for 
Heaven’s sake don’t interrupt for a minute. You know that I do 
not like the idea of your marrying Lady Croston. You know that 
I think her worthless—no, wait a minute, don’t interrupt—I am 
only saying what I think. You believe in her; you believe that 
she is in love with you and will marry you, and have good reason 
to believe it, have you not?’ 

‘Bottles nodded. 

‘Very good. Supposing that I can show you within half an 
hour that she is perfectly ready to marry somebody else—myself, 
for instance—would you still believe in her?’ 
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Bottles turned pale. .‘ The thing is impossible,’ he said. 

‘That is not the question. Would you still believe in her, 
and would you still marry her?’ 

‘Great God! no.’ 

‘Good. Then I tell you what I will do for you—and it will 
perhaps give you some idea of how deeply I feel in the matter: I 
will sacrifice myself.’ 

‘ Sacrifice yourself ?’ 

‘Yes. I mean that I will this very evening propose to 
Madeline Croston under your nose, and I bet you five pounds she 
accepts me.’ 

‘Impossible,’ said Bottles again. ‘ Besides, if she did you don’t 
want to marry her.’ 

‘Marry her! no indeed. Jam not mad. I shall have to get 
out of the scrape as best I can—always supposing my view of the 
lady is correct.’ 

‘Excuse me,’ said Bottles with a gasp, ‘ but I must ask you— 
in short, have you ever been on affectionate terms with Madeline ?’ 

‘Never, on my honour.’ 

‘And yet you think she will marry you if you ask her, even 
after what took plaée with me yesterday ?’ 

* Yes, I do.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘Because, my boy,’ replied Sir Eustace, with a cynical smile, 
‘I have eight thousand a year and you have eight hundred— 
because I have a title and you have none. That you may happen 
to be the better fellow of the two will, I fear, not make up for 
these deficiencies.’ 

Bottles with a motion of his hand waved his brother’s courtly 
little compliment away, as it were, and turned on him with a set 
white face. ‘I do not believe you, Eustace. Do you understand 
what you make out this lady to be when you say that she could 
kiss me and tell me that she loved me—for she did both yesterday 
—and promise to marry you to-day?’ 

Sir Eustace shrugged his shoulders. ‘I think that the lady 
in question has done something like that before, George.’ 

‘That was years ago and under pressure. Now, Eustace, you 
have made this charge, you have upset my,faith in Madeline, 
whom I hope to marry; and I say prove it—prove it if you can. 
I will stake my life you cannot.’ 

‘Don’t agitate yourself, my dear fellow ; and as to betting, I 
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would not risk more than the fiver. Now oblige me by stepping 
behind those velvet curtains—a@ la “School for Scandal ”—and 
listening in perfect silence to my conversation with Lady Croston. 
She does not know that you are here, so she will not miss you. 
You can escape when you have had enough of it, for there is a 
door through on to the landing, and as we came up I noticed that 
it was ajar ; or if you like you can appear from between the curtains 
like the infuriated husband on the stage and play whatever réle 
occasion may demand. Really the situation has a laughable side. 
I should enjoy it immensely if J were behind the curtain too. 
Come, in you go.’ 

Bottles hesitated. ‘I can’t hide,’ he said. 

‘ Nonsense ; remember how much depends on it. All is fair 
in love or war. Quick; here she comes.’ 

Bottles got flurried and yielded, scarcely knowing what he 
did. In another second he was in the darkened room behind the 
curtains, through the crack in which he could command the 
lighted scene before him, and Sir Eustace was back at his place 
before the fire, reflecting that in his ardour to extricate his brother 
from what he considered a suicidal engagement, he had let himself 
in for a very pretty undertaking. Suppose she accepted him, his 
brother would be furious, and he would probably have to go abroad 
to get out of the lady’s way; and suppose she refused him, he 
would look a fool. 

Meanwhile the sweep, sweep of Madeline’s dress as she passed 
down the stairs was drawing nearer, and in another instant she 
was in the room. She was beautifully dressed in silver-grey silk, 
plentifully trimmed with black lace, and cut square back and front 
so as to show her rounded shoulders. She wore no ornaments, 
being one of the few women who are able to dispense with them, 
unless indeed a red camellia pinned in the front of her dress can 
be called an ornament. Bottles, shivering with shame and doubt 
behind his curtain, marked that red camellia, and wondered what 
it reminded him of. Then in a flash it all came back, the scene 
of years and years ago—the verandah in far-away Natal, with him- 
self sitting on it, an open letter in his hand and staring with all 
his eyes at the camellia bush covered with bloom before him. It 
seemed a bad omen to him that camellia in Madeline’s bosom. 
Next second she was speaking. 

‘ Oh, Sir Eustace, I owe you a thousand apologies. You must 
have been here for quite ten minutes, for I heard the front door 
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bang when you came. But my poor little girl Effie is ill with a 
sore throat which has made her feverish, and she absolutely refused 
to go to sleep unless she had my hand to hold.’ 

‘Lucky Effie,’ said Sir Ernest, with his politest bow; ‘I am 
sure I can understand her preference.’ At the moment he was 
holding Madeline’s hand himself, and gave emphasis to his words 
by communicating the gentlest possible pressure to it as he dropped 
it. But she knew his habits, so did not take much notice. Com- 
parative strangers when Sir Eustace shook hands with them were 
sometimes in doubt whether he was going to propose to them or 
make a remark upon the weather. Alas! it had always been the 
weather. 

‘I come as a man of business besides, and men of business are 
accustomed to be kept waiting.’ 

‘You are really very good, Sir Eustace, to take so much 
trouble about my affairs.’ 

‘It is a pleasure, Lady Croston.’ 

‘Ah, Sir Eustace, you do not expect me to believe that,’ 
laughed the radiant creature at his side. ‘But if only you knew 
how I detest lawyers, and what you spare me by the trouble you 
take, I am sure you would not grudge me your time.’ 

‘Do not talk of it, Lady Croston. I would do a great deal more 
than that for you; in fact,’ and he dropped his voice a little, ‘there 
are few things that I would not do for you, Madeline.’ 

She raised her delicate eyebrows till they looked like notes of 
interrogation, and blushed a little. This was quite a new style 
for Sir Eustace. Was he in earnest? she wondered. Impossible! 

‘ And now for business,’ he went on; ‘not that there is much 
business ; as I understand it, you have only to sign this document 
and the stock can be transferred.’ 

She signed the document which he had brought in a big 
envelope almost without looking at it; she was thinking of Sir 
Eustace’s remark, and he put it back insthe envelope. ‘ Is that 
all the business, Sir Eustace ?’ she asked. 

‘Yes; quite all. Now I suppose that as I have done my duty 
I had better go away.’ 

‘I wish to Heaven he would!’ groaned Bottles to himself behind 
. the curtain. He did not like his brother’s affectionate little ways 
or Madeline’s tolerance of them. 

‘ Indeed, no; you had better sit down and talk to me—that is, 
if you have got nothing pleasanter to do.’ 
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We can guess Sir Eustace’s prompt reply and Madeline’s smiling 
reception of the compliment, as she seated herself in a low chair— 
the same low chair she had sat in the day before. 

‘Now for. it,’ said Sir Eustace to himself. ‘I wonder how 
George is getting on behind the curtain?’ 

‘My brother tells me that he came to see you yesterday,’ he 
began. ; 

‘Yes,’ she answered, smiling again, but wondering in her. 
heart how much he had told him. 

‘Do you find him much changed ?’ 

‘Not much.’ 

‘ You used to be very fond of each other once, if I remember 
right ?’ said he. 

‘Yes, once.’ 

‘I often think how curious it is,’ went on Sir Eustace in a _ 
reflective tone, ‘ to watch the various changes time brings about, 
especially where the affections are concerned. One sees children 
at the seaside make little mounds of sand, and they think, if they 
are very young children, that they will find them there to-morrow. 
But they reckon without their tide. To-morrow the sands will be 
swept as level as ever, and the little boys will have to begin 
again. It is like that with our youthful love affairs, is it not ? 
The tide of time comes up and sweeps them away, fortunately for 
ourselves. Now in your case, for instance, it is, I think, a happy 
thing for both of you that your sandhouse did not last. Isit not?’ 

Madeline sighed softly. ‘Yes, I suppose so,’ she answered. 

Bottles, behind the curtain, rapidly reviewed the past, and 
came to a different conclusion. 

‘ Well, that is all done with,’ said Sir Eustace cheerfully. 

Madeline did not contradict him; she did not see her way to 
doing so just at present. 

Then came a pause. 

‘Madeline,’ said Sir Eustace presently, in a changed voice, ‘I 
have something to say to you.’ 

‘Indeed, Sir Eustace,’ she answered, lifting her eyebrows again 
in her note of interrogation manner, ‘ what is it ?’ 

‘It is this, Madeline—I want to ask you to be my wife.’ 

The blue velvet curtain suddenly gave a jump as though it 
- were assisting at a spiritualistic séance. 

Sir Eustace looked at the curtain with warning in his eye. 
Madeline saw nothing. 
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‘Really, Sir Eustace !’ 

‘I dare say I surprise you,’ went on this ardent lover; ‘my 
suit may seem a sudden one, but really it is nothing of the sort.’ 

_ $O Lord, what a lie!’ groaned the distracted Bottles to himself. 

‘I thought, Sir Eustace,’ murmured Madeline in her sweet 
low voice, ‘that you told me nof very long ago that you never 
meant to marry.’ 

. £Nor did I, Madeline, because I thought that there was no 

chance of my marrying you’ (‘which I am’sure I hope there isn’t,” 
' he added to himself). 
_ €But—but, Madeline, I love you.’ (‘Heaven forgive me for 
that !’) ‘Listen to me, Madeline, before you answer,’ and he drew 
. his chair closer to her own. ‘I feel the loneliness of my position, 
and I want to get married. I think that we should suit each 
other very well. At our age, now that our youth is past’ (he could 
not resist this dig, at which Madeline winced), ‘ probably neither 
of us would wish to marry anybody much our junior. I have had 
many opportunities lately, Madeline, of seeing the beauties of 
your character, and to the beauties of your person no man could 
be blind. I can offer you a good position, a good fortune, and 
myself, such as Iam. Will you take me?’ and he laid his hand 
upon hers and gazed earnestly into her eyes. 

‘ Really, Sir Eustace,’ she murmured, ‘this is so very sudden.’ 

‘Yes, Madeline, I know it is. I have no right to take you by 
storm in this way, but I hope you will not allow my precipitancy 
to weigh against me. Take a little time to think it over—a week 
say’ (‘by which time,’ he reflected, ‘I hope to be in Algiers’), 
Only, if you can, Madeline, tell me that I may hope.’ 

She made no answer, but, letting her hands fall idly in her lap, 
looked straight before her, her beautiful eyes fixed upon vacancy, 
and her mind amply occupied in considering the pros and cons of 
the situation. Then Sir Eustace took heart of grace, and, bending 
down, he kissed the Madonna-like face. Still there was no response. 
Only she gently pushed him from her. 

Bottles waited to see no more. With set teeth and flaming 
eyes he crept, a broken man, through the door that led into the 
landing, crept down the stairs and into the hall. On the pegs 
were his hat and coat ; he took them and passed into the street. 

‘I have done a disgraceful thing,’ he thought, ‘and I have 
paid for it.’ 

Softly as the door closed Sir Eustace’ heard it ; and then he too 
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left the room, murmuring, ‘I shall come for my answer, Made- 
line.’ 
But when he reached the street his brother was gone. 


PART VI. 


Sir Eustace did not go straight back to the Albany, but, calling 
‘a hansom, drove down to his club. 

‘Well, he thought to himself, ‘I have played a good many 
curious parts in my time, but I never had to do with anything 
like this before. I only hope George is not much cut up. His 
eyes ought to be opened now. What a woman—’ but we will not 
repeat Sir Eustace’s comments upon the lady to whom he was 
nominally half engaged. 

At the club Sir Eustace met his friend the Under-Secretary, 
who had just escaped from the House. Thanks to information 
furnished to him that morning by Bottles, who had been despatched 
‘by Sir Eustace, in a penitent mood, to the Colonial Office to see 
him, he had just succeeded in confusing, if not absolutely de- 
feating, the impertinent people who ‘ wanted to know.’ Accord- 
ingly he was jubilant, and greeted Sir Eustace with enthusiasm, 
and they sat talking together for an hour or more. 

Then Sir Eustace, being, as has been said, of early habits, 
made his way home. 

In his sitting-room he found his brother smoking and con- 
templating the fire. 

‘ Hullo, old fellow!’ he said, ‘I wish you had come to the club 
with me. Atherleigh was there, and is delighted with you. 
What you told him this morning enabled him to smash up his 
enemies, and as the smashing has lately been rather the other 
way he is jubilant. He wants you to go and see him again to- 
morrow. Oh, by the way, you effected your escape all right. I 
only hope I may be as lucky. Well, what do you think of your 
lady-love now ?’ 

‘TI think,’ said Bottles slowly—‘in short, I had rather not say 
what I do think.’ 

‘Well, you are not going to marry her now, I suppose ?’ 

‘No, I shall not marry her.’ 

‘That is all right ; but I expect that it will take me all I know 
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to get clear of her. However, there are some occasions in life 
when one is bound to sacrifice one’s own convenience, and this 
was one of them. And after all she is really very pretty in the 
evening, so it might have been worse.’ 

Bottles winced, and Sir Eustace took a cigarette. 

‘ By the way, old fellow,’ he said, as he settled himself in his 
chair again, ‘I hope you are not put out with me over this. 
Believe me, you have no cause to be jealous; she does not care a 
farthing about me, it is only the title and the money. If a fellow 
who was a lord and had a thousand a year more proposed to her 
to-morrow she would chuck me up and take him.’ 

‘No; I am not angry with you,’ said Bottles: ‘you meant 
kindly, but I am angry with myself. It was not honourable to— 
in short, play the spy upon a woman’s weakness.’ 

‘You are very scrupulous,’ yawned Sir Eustace ; ‘all means 
are fair to catch a snake. Dear me, I nearly exploded once or 
twice: it was better than (yawn) any (yawn) play,’ and Sir 
Eustace went to sleep. 

Bottles sat still and stared at the fire. 

Presently his brother woke up with a start. ‘Oh, you are 
there, are you, Bottles ?’ (it was the first time he had called him 
by that name since his return). ‘ Odd thing; but do you know I 
was dreaming that we were boys again, and trout-fishing in the 
Cantlebrook stream. I dreamt that I hooked a big fish, and you 
were so excited that you jumped right into the river after it—you 
did once, you remember—and the river swept you away and left 
me on the bank: most unpleasant dream. Well, good-night, 
old boy. I vote we go down and have some trout-fishing together 
in the spring. God bless you!’ 

‘ Good-night,’ said Bottles, gazing affectionately after his 
brother’s departing form. 

Then he too got up and went to his bedroom. On a little 
table stood a battered old tin despatch-box—the companion of all 
his wanderings. He opened it and took from it first a little bottle 
of chloral. 

‘Ah,’ he said, ‘I shall want you if I am to sleep again.’ 
Putting the bottle down, he extracted from a dirty envelope one 
or two letters anda faded photograph. It was the same that used 
to hang over his bed in his quarters in Maritzburg. These he de- 
stroyed, tearing them into small bits with his strong brown fingers. 

Then he shut the box and sat down at the little deal table to 
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think, opening the sluice-gates of his mind and letting the sea of 
misery flow in, as it were. 

This, then, was the woman whom he had forgiven and loved 
and honoured for all these years. This was the end and the 
reward of all his devotion and of all his hopes. And he smiled 
in the bitterness of his pain and self-contempt. 

What was he to do? Go back to South Africa? He had not 
the heart for it. Live here? He could not. His existence had 
been wasted. He had lost his delusion—the beautiful delusion 
of his life—and he felt as though it would drive him mad, as the 
man whose shadow left him went mad. 

He got up, opened the window, and looked out. It was a clear 
frosty night, and the stars shone brightly. For some while he 
stood looking at them, and then he undressed himself. Generally, 
for he was different from most men, he said his prayers. For 
years, indeed, he had not missed doing so, any more than he had 
missed praying Providence in them to watch over and bless his 
beloved Madeline. But to-night he said no prayers. He could 
not pray. The three angels, Faith, Hope, and Charity, whose 
whisperings had heretofore been ever in his ears, had taken wing 
and left him as he played the eavesdropper behind those blue 
velvet curtains. 

So he swallowed his sleeping-draught and laid himself down 


to rest. 


When Madeline Croston heard the news at a dinner-party on 
the following evening, she was much shocked, and made up her 
mind to go home early. To this day she tells the story as a 
frightful warning against the careless use of chloral, 





